









CHALLENGE TWO TWISTS 
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\~ QUOINS AND Gy... vou'rE DONE! 
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a You've seen lock-up speed before — but 
nothing like this! Turn the key in one to four 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins and any form is locked 
tight for the foundry or press run. No need to fuss 
around with a series of five to eight ordinary quoins 
when two Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins will do. 











These up-to-date quoins actually save 70% to 80% 
on lock-up. They perform easier — faster — surer 
—with greater accuracy and new economy. They’re 








self-locking—cannot slip—powerful, direct expand- 2 Gententei Pei teiilite ... 
ing. The quoin is always parallel to the form— te eg ln ay clingy Brier 
Hi-Speed Quoins. 






locks true its entire length. Exact register position 
for each point of expansion up to 12 is shown on 
the automatic indicator. Quoins are constructed 
of steel, cadmium plated, in one self-contained unit, 







and give years of service. Furnished in six handy Assures Precise Register .. . 
‘ An indicator dial on top of quoin 

lengths— 4, 6, 73, 9, 103, and 12 inches. shows exact register position- ‘osi- 
tive accuracy when locking and re- 






lockiriq form. 






Where you want speed —speed— speed .. . use 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. Write now for com- 
plete data and prices. 








THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN —— 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. : - 
’ lock-up. Hi-Speed quoins allow 
NEW YORK, 200 Hudson Street 250 maximum space in limited forms. 

































Give Your 


Composing Room 4 
A Christmas 


Present 


There’s an idea! Your composing 
room has doubtless labored long and 
earnestly during the past year to pro- 
duce your composition and earn you 
a fair profit on it. 

Perhaps, in common with so many 
composing rooms throughout the 
land, it has labored under serious 
handicaps to profit-earning. 

Whisper it softly — irreverent 
thought—but perhaps once or twice 
during the year, a compositor’s fin- 
gers scraped the bottom of an empty 
type box, resulting in much of his 
valuable time being wasted in search- 
ing for and picking missing letters. 

Too bad to remind you during this 
joyous season that on perhaps one or 
two occasions during the year, your 
compositors may have found all the 
types of some letters with the kerns 
broken off. 

And then (must it now be recalled?) 
there was that rush job already set 
and ready for press which was acci- 
dentally jostled and fell into pi, just 
as the customer was on the wire ask- 
ing about an advance delivery. 

And your foreman has just whis- 
pered a reminder of the shame visi- 
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Italics 





U nbreakable = 
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ted on the composing room because, 
in one job (or was it 40 jobs?) some 
loose spaces or quads worked up on 
the press and spoiled many dollars 
worth of good white paper. 

But, while speaking of cheerful 
things like re-runs at office expense, 
recall also that fine price list, the fig- 
ures at the end of several lines which 
fell out in putting the form to press, 
and the pressman in replacing them, 
changed a $991 mink coat into a $199 
bargain. 

Then there were those three jobs 
dropped to release needed types just 
one day before an order to reprint 
them came in. 

But why continue in this lugubri- 
ous strain, with Christmas only a few 
days off? The only excuse is to offer 
Santa Claus a suggestion to help your 
composing room avoid all such grief 
in 1938 and succeeding years. 

Let him bring a Ludlow in his pack 


efac 




















and drop it down the chimney 
Christmas eve. We pack them spe- 
cially to avoid damage by such a 
mode of delivery, and add a wreath 
of holly at no extra charge. 

But seriously, a Ludlow is the very 
best present in the world for any 
composing room which does not al- 
ready have one. For with it the com- 
posing room is made happy by the 
great boons of unlimited type sup- 
ply, the ease of all-slug make-up, an 
unbreakable italic, always-new type 
for every job (which reduces make- 
ready time), sluglines which once 
correct stay correct, and many other 
advantages making for economical, 
and therefore profitable, operation. 

Ask us for the facts regarding this 
Christmas package. And you will not, 
of course, incur the least obligation. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CoO. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, II. 























































@ For mechanical reasons it is impractical 
to drive the inking rolls by any other 
means than friction contact. To eliminate 
friction drag incident to roller sockets 
which cause heating and wear of both 
sockets and roller journal, Harris now 
mounts the inking rollers in anti-friction 
ball bearings. This construction eliminates 
the heating and wearing out of sockets 
and form rollers. It is very easy and inex- 
pensive to replace these ball bearings after 
they have been in operation over a long 
period of time. Consequently, Harris press 
construction eliminates the necessity for 
the replacement due to wear of expensive 


sockets and rollers. 


SOME FEATURES OF HARRIS COLOR GROUP 


Revolutionary Harris H. T. B. Stream Feeder 
® Precision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings 
© Choice of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Regis- 
tering Mechanism @ Mi ter Dials for Set- 
ting Printing Pressures © Quick Change Plate 
Clamps @ Double Size Transfer Cylinder @ Inker 
Load Eliminated from Printing Couplet © Harris 
Cleanable Ink Fountain ¢ Adjustable Ink Vibra- 
tion © Multi-Unit Construction © Spiral Gear 
Drive © Spring Grippers Throughout ¢ Efficient 
Pile Raising and Pile Lowering Mechanism 
© Vacuum Control of Sheet in Delivery @ Dial 
Press Speed Indicator © Feeder and Delivery 
Accommodate Any Style or Size Platform ¢ One 
Piece Base with Extra Heavy Framing and Con- 

Seeaccth anim had ee a t of Ink Supply 
© Ball Bearing Mounting of All Ink Rollers 
© Improved Delivery Gripper Bar and Mounting. 








HARRIS SEYBOLOD- POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio* HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St. + Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. * Dayton, 813 Washington St. * San Francisco, 420 Market St.* FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton 
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Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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EQUIPS FOR EFFICIENCY 
ORGANIZES FOR SPEED... 








BUCKS NEWPLANT- eC? 

UPTOWN - y? (ea, 
EQUIPPED FOR EFFICIENCY ' 
ORGANIZED FOR SPEED SS 





> 


BAN 





MONWEALTH 


nr~ 
BUCK 22us.; ae 


145 IPSWICH ST 


N Buck’s new printing es- 

tablishment, Boston, as in 
hundreds of other printing 
plants, large and small, G-E 
equipment has proved that it 
is outstanding for depend- 
ability, ease of operation, and 
providing for fast production. 
Particularly when plant addi- 
tions are being planned, the 
services of G-E printing-equip- 
ment specialists can save you 
time and help you select every- 
thing you need in electric 
equipment. 
Through a G-E office that is 
near you, you Can get in touch 
with one of these specialists, 
who will assist you in obtain- 
ing the correct electric equip- 
ment for your plant. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 








4, Bt 








011-243 


GENERAL (3% ELECTRIC 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 





ic features listed below 


represent the most advanced 








_developments in smaller 





power cutters. Check them 


g kip 
ame 


carefully—make sure you have S 
wenn 





these important advantages 








in any cutter you plan to buy. 
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Has it a one-piece cast frame? 
ntirely enclosed worm gear drive 


Has it large bearings throughout? 
Has ita turnbuckle knife adjustment? 


knife line up with edge of frame? 








stead of pushed, through line 
ing and chattering? 


ting draw 










Has back gauge 4 
locking device? 
133| Are the binder hand wheel and table at proper 
height for convenient operation? 

ht-hand, double-action knife control 


mplete safety? 











14 Has it rig 


insuring co 
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Has the 
ing brake? 
conveniently accessible oil cups for 







easy 





1G] Has it 


lubrication? 
it large horizontal, quick-acting 
ack gauge contro! 
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handwheel 


17| Hes 
for b 










You i 
a ny get full details concerning the Crafts 
n Power Cutter from your nearest C&P 






Has it a thrust ball bearing under the binder 


handwheel? 








dealer, or write direct to: 


Coast-to-coast Sales and | 
THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. - CLEVELAND OHIO 


Service throu 
gh nearly half-a- 
hundred offices of American ee ee ee 
CAGO: Transportation Cae semana Pie 
sf . Dearborn Str 
eet 


Type Founders and other dealers 
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Strength 


Is Not Enough / : 


strength combined with beauty. That is why 
Buckeye Cover, the oldest of cover stocks, 
has consistently remained the most famous. 


F strength were the only quality needed 
weight lifters would be the champion 
wrestlers and papers made of jute or old rope 
would be universally used in printing. But 
wrestlers must be agile as well as strong and 
fine printing papers must have beauty as well 
as endurance. 


When the late Thomas Beckett conceived 
Buckeye Cover more than forty years ago he 
was the first to achieve the printer’s ideal or 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY. 


Always assuring the maximum of protection 
and long life Buckeye Cover gives appeal and 
prestige to every catalogue, booklet or mailing 
piece printed upon it. There is a color and 
finish for every need and it is obtainable in 
all printing centers. If you do not have a 
sample book write us, please. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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SALES AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS: 


e@ New York: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 


@ Chicago: Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison St. 


e Atlanta: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 


@ San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle: 


Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
e Dayton: Seybold Factory 


e@ Toronto: Harris-Seybold-Potter 
(Canada) Limited 


@ London, England: Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 


e@ Latin America & West Indies: 
National Paper & Type Co. 





Other Seybold Products: 


Knife Grinders 





Book Compressors 


Book Trimmers Punching Machines 
Cutting Machines Round Corner 

Die Presses Cutters 

Drilling Machines Stamping Presses 


Embossing Presses Wire Stitchers 
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You get more production—you get greater accuracy 
—you earn more profit in multiple cutting operations 
with the Seybold Precision Electric Automatic Spacer Cutter. 
When the light flashes the machine is set to precision 
accuracy. The cut is correct to the thousandth part of an inch. 


Qs 


For exact size repeat cutting on all kinds of forms, blotters, 
post cards, labels, magazine covers, there is no equal to this 
electrically controlled Seybold Precision Electric Automatic 
Spacer Cutter. It speeds up the handling of cutting jobs on 
both regular and irregular spacing specifications. 


The Seybold Precision Electric Automatic Spacer Cutter be- 
comes a general purpose machine by merely snapping a switch. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 
HARRIS «- SEYBOLD « POTTER- COMPANY 
DAYTON . * « . OHIO 


SEYBOLD 


Steet olON ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC SPACER CUTTER 
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include the w. k. ‘‘rag content.”’ Ifthe watermark is AVAL: ANCHE BOND the impression 
% “My am : a 


3. 


favorable ‘‘content’’ reaction. 


< wo* . r 
Avalanche Bond, a 25% new, rag bond, has all the fine paper characteristics the 


ordinary layman appreciates. Its use is economical. Large selection of attractive colors 


from which to choose. Your nearest paper merchant will supply you with a ream or 


two for a trial run. Business correspondents are becoming rag bond conscious— 


**Contents”’ are being ‘‘noted.”’ 


PAPER COMPANY. MENASHA, WISCONSIN (3 [3 


GILBERT 
\C) ee 


ADIIVERSARY 

(bot ay Fpor 
OTHER POPULAR GILBERT PAPERS: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, 
Resource Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
DISPATCH SIX STAR LINE: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch 
Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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ARE FOUND 
IN EFFICIENT 
PRESSROOMS . 


ee 


®. VERSATILITY ...... 


S. HIGH PRODUCTION... 
4. COMPACT LAYOUT... 


>. STEADY OPERATION .. 


©. MINIMUM ATTENTION. 





7. PROVEN PERFORMANCE .; 





FACTORS OF SUCCESS 




















_- and in the MILLER SIMPLEX 


“Ink mill'’ rotary type distribution adequate for heaviest forms; 
heavily cross-ribbed bed, rigidly braced cylinder, massive way frame, 
all single piece castings which insure powerful impression. Positive- 
control feeder, 100% suction without rollers, balls, wheels, pulleys 
or tapes, assures accurate register and unmarked sheets at all speeds. 


Tissue or 20 point cardboard (sometimes 36 point) printed equally 
well at high speed. Feeder and delivery set for size in a few minutes. 
Quick getaway. Imperfect stocks, small or big forms, ‘‘trick’’ forms 
readily handled. 


Up to 25% extra properly printed sheets per hour. Deliveries on 
time, with less overtime. 


Up to 50% saving in floor space over other presses near its sheet size. 
Feeder, press and delivery designed, constructed and tested as a single 
integral unit. Greater accessibility, more room, lower rental. 


All steel (not cast iron) bed mechanism, heat treated steel pinions, 
bronze bushings, expensive alloys, all assure durability. Two-to-one 
Harmonic bed motion gives effortless speed, no plungers, press not 
anchored to floor. Minimum vibration, less wear, less ‘‘shut-down” 
time, longer dependable service. 


Few adjustments. Automatic Oiling, assured adequate lubrication. 
Automatic lowering pile, no rejogging. Safety release inker gears. 
Automatic gripper trip. Tachometer. Totalizer. Accessibility—feed- 
board and delivery rack quickly raised affording full access to inker, 
cylinder and bed. 

The Miller Simplex inherently has all factors essential to profitable 
pressroom operation. The leading printers of the country are proving 
this. Here are a few such recent prominent purchasers of two or 
more Simplex Automatics: 


Atwell Fleming Printing Company, Ltd............... Toronto, Ont. 
A. R. Barnes & Company, Inc... . 2. once ce cccas Chicago, Il. 
Case-Eioyt Commoweliom ... 2.5... ccc cave ced Rochester, N. Y. 
R. R. Donnelley &SonsCompany............... Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Eddy Press Corporation..................... eee: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee Baltimore, Md. 
Bi. TO GN 5 5 ko ek ices esasci nein Ashland, O. 
General Manifold & Printing Company............... Franklin, Pa. 
eT New York, N. Y. 
8 cre wie be ean eRe Dayton, O. 
We. 7, Meleige Commany, Tne... ..... 6 60s. es cen ins cccces Freeport, Ill. 
Wheeler-Van Label Company................ Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A copy of the new Miller Automatic Catalog gladly 
mailed on request, no obligation 
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Note the compact simplicity —the 
full accessibility. See how quickly 
the few necessary operations can 
safely be done with little effort. 








MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. 

Canadian Company: MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. Agents: 

CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, California; LANCE COMPANY 
PRINTER’S SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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PRINTING PAPERS... 








Economy 


ACHIEVED THROUGH GREATER 


OPACITY 


Advertisers, avail yourselves of the many ad- 
vantages of a lighter weight paper. Use FRAO- 
PAQUE, which saves real dollars by reducing 
the weight of mailings. 

Print a larger sheet, broadside, or other cir- 
cular and mail it at the same cost as a smaller 
one on heavier stock. Solids print on both sides 
without showthrough, and a whiteness is main- 

































tained that makes for unusual brilliance in The 
your direct mail pieces. unc 
FRAOPAQUE performs equally well in off- of s 
BRILLIANT WHITE set and letterpress printing. = " 
The FRAOPAQUE sample portfolio dem- : a 
GREATER OPACITY onstrates the economical results obtainable ing 
SHARP, CLEAR IMPRESSIONS with this WHITER WHITE paper. 
UNIFORM. FINISH Mail the coupon and receive both portfolio An 
d trial sheets. 
LOWER MAILING COSTS iia Han 
tow 
: Stes 
Mail coupon to: 
mec 
FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC. lous 
Kindly send me by return mail free Fraopaque sample book, _ will] 
also samples of Fraopaque suitable for trial on our own presses. 
iain FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC. Sco 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE is T 
Street, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 111 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


















City. 
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Cut open view of the rugged front end construction. Front 
wheels equipped with over-capacity roller bearings mounted 


THE HARMONIOUS PRECISION cuened etnie eeges ee Cree tune ata 
side of wheels assure maximum life. ONE OF THE 


OF A YA LE HAND LIFT TRUCK REASONS YALE TRUCKS LAST A LIFETIME! 


Thousands of music lovers every year listen enraptured 
under the spell of the baton. Music wells in glorious waves 
of sound from the instruments of hundreds of men, who 
play as one. Every man but a cog in the machine, work- 
ing towards the perfectly balanced, harmonized whole. 


And that's the story of Yale success. Every part in a Yale 
Hand Lift Truck is but a cog in the machine—working 
towards the perfectly precise—faultlessly finished whole. 





Steering . . Wheel bearings . . Release Check . . Lifting 
mechanism—Each and every part illustrates the solidity, 
forethought and engineering skill that is synonymous 
with the name Yale. Subject any or all of them to micro- 
scopic observation, and you'll soon appreciate why Yale 
is Tops in Trucks! 


Our representative will be glad to tell you all about it. —— The famous Yale “Red Streak” 
—Single Stroke Hand Lift Truck — 


It will pay you to have him call. 9500 lbs. Capacity. 














: THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
TRADE MARK 

PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

fi IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


FOR 1938 AND FUTURE YEARS 


A GOOD investment 


e The DeVilbiss Spray System for the elimination of offsetting is always a 
good investment. With a complete line of standard, interchangeable outfits, it 
provides a high degree of flexibility to meet every printing need. 

You can start with a simple one-gun portable outfit, compressor type, with 
gravity feed, and build up as your needs require. Never do you need to discard 
a DeVilbiss outfit. 

If you replace one press with another, merely transfer your DeVilbiss 
switch connections to the new press and plug in the outfit. No rebuilding is 
required. If you come to need larger spraying capacity, simply build up your 
DeVilbiss installation by adding stock parts to what you already have. 

For 1938 and future years, invest in DeVilbiss spray equipment. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO 


Equipment and solution licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2078790 


a 
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HAND PICKED LOGS 


In THE“WooD ROOM” of a Kimberly-Clark mill there are 
three jobs that no machines can perform—selection, 
inspection and rejection of the logs on the way to the 
grinders. Nothing but flawless pieces of new, fresh spruce 
are used, and a score of keen eyed men with husky arms, 
and a knowledge of what is required, see to it that 
nothing else gets by. 

A log tried to get through with a piece of clinging 
bark. The bark may be no bigger than a quarter, but 
out it goes. A little further on another log reveals a resi- 
nous knot, but that is as far as it gets. Yanked out of 
line the knot is drilled. Another log is suspected of hav- 
ing a decayed heart, so hands reach out and a. splitter 
confirms the suspicion—it will never see the grinder. 

Bad spots, caused by woodpeckers and ants and from 
deer in the forest rubbing velvet from their antlers, are 
quickly spotted and cared for. As a dentist cleans a cavity, 


THE PERFECT PR 


| Kind to your eyes. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


so do machines remove everything that will not make 
good paper. An occasional log may look like elongated 
Swiss cheese by the time our men in the “wood room” 
get through handling it, but like all wood that reaches 
the grinders it is pure material. 

The hand picking of logs is but one of the many pre- 
cautions we take in order that there may be delivered to 
our customers printing papers that will meet exacting re- 
quirements and an economical job. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 

This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


INTING PAPER 


Loth sides. alike 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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The Christensen 


Gang Wire Stitcher 
Feeder does the work of 


three or four hand-fed machines 


High-speed stitchers are as necessary as 
fast-working folders, if your bindery is to 
operate at a profit. 


With a single Christensen Gang Wire 
Stitcher Feeder, you can match the produc- 
tion of three or four hand-fed machines. 
Easily and quickly adjusted, this modern, 
dependable stitcher handles large or small 
runs in record time. 


You'll find—as hundreds of other print 
shops and binderies have found—that vol- 
ume production does not mean indifference 
to quality. The safe, trouble-free Christen- 








sen drives accurate, well placed staples. 
Signatures are neat, uniform, and regular. 


With a stitcher that puts your costs on a 
new level—with a machine that you can 
depend on to give you on-time deliveries of 
jobs that customers appreciate, you're set 
for more business and better profits. 


The Christensen Gang Wire Stitcher is 
made in six sizes. Write, today, for complete 
information on the machine designed to 
lower your stitching costs. There is no obli- 
gation. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors: CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn St.; NEW YORK, 
561 Eighth Ave.; LOS ANGELES, Printers Supply Corporation; SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, Norman F. Hall Company; ATLANTA, J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc.; 
IN CANADA, Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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NEW YORK AUTO SHOW 


Distributed to its thousands of visi- 
tors 151 different pieces of adver- 
tising literature—folders, broadsides 
and booklets. 


AGH TEX) io an rae THE _ 
: hai 


This high-class literature, printed in 
two, four and five colors, is a fair 
sample of present day Direct 
Advertising employed by one of 
America’s greatest and most com- 
petitive industries. 











THE 
CLEVELAND MODEL ”“M” CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE O” 
(26x 58"’) (22x 28") 


can fold 110 out of lll of these folders can fold 104 out of lll of these folders 
and broadsides—38 out of 40 of the and broadsides—22 out of 40 of the 
stitched booklets.* stitched booklets. 


MODEL “'M” | (ZE™M MODEL "00" 


For sheets up to 26 x 58” For work up to 22x 28” 


j= high percentage of this huge volume of work 
that comes within the range of these two Folding Machines, demonsirates their practical value to 


printers and binders doing this class of work. Cleveland Folders are “In Step with the Times.” 


They give you great variety at high speeds. 
ee he ee oe Ask for descriptive literature. 


fold much of this work two or more up. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 117 W. Harrison St. PHILADELPHIA, Sth and Chestnut Sts. DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta 
BOSTON, 185 Summer St. CLEVELAND, 1900 Euclid Avenue JOE CARTER, 5241 Bonita Avenue, Dallas 
HARRY W. BRINTNAL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
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84.1% 


PRODUCTIVE TIME 


More than any 
other kind 
of printing equipment 











Each year since 1913, the United Typothetzeof | time than anyother kind of equipment. In 1937 
America has published average hour costs of ...and next year...and the next... they will 
the printing industry. These composite costs continue to do the same thing. Equip your plant 


are generally accepted as the basis of the best with Blue Streak Linotype and enjoy maxi- 
cost knowledge of the industry. mum profits from the hardest working machine. 









The 1936 figures are out. They reveal that, 
on slug casting machines, 84.2% of the total 









COMPOSITION METHODS COMPARED BY 
PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTIVE TIME 





possible operating hours were productive or 










chargeable hours. The closest machinery con- 





testant was the large automatic press with a 


84.2% 
productive percentage of 74.9% . Hand compo- 61.5% 59.9% 
sition showed 67.5% productive time. 
This means that last year Linotypes were 
making money for their owners more of the 








Slug Composition Method “B” 
Casting by Hand - Machine 
Machine Composition 








Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
A-P-L Erbar Bold Condensed and Erbar Light Condensed, 


New York City : San Francisco : Chicago - New Orleans Linotype Gothic No. 16, Gothic No. 13 and Bookman 
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Reproduction of a portrait of Nicolas Kratzer, Astronomer, by Holbein the Younger (1497-1543), a German painter, after 
a print by Raymond & Raymond, New York City. The original is in the Louvre, in Paris. This subject appeared as the 
an Magazine for March, 1937, and plates were furnished through the courtesy of that publication. 
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HOW WILL THEY PRINT IT NEXT? 


Tomorrow’s methods in the printing field are studied in Government survey. Letterpress, offset, and gravure 


all seem destined to hold their places, with planography gaining prominence. Progress in photocomposition seen 


the three major processes now em- 

ployed in the printing industry will 
soon suffer extinction in a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, according to a state- 
ment made by Public Printer A. E. Gie- 
gengack in his contribution to the report 
of the subcommittee on technology to the 
National Resources Committee, recently 
published in the form of a volume bear- 
ing the impressive title, “Technological 
Trends and National Policy.” 

The purpose of the study is to show the 
kinds of new inventions which may affect 
living and working conditions in America 
in the next ten to twenty-five years. Print- 
ing is treated as one of the nine fields of 
industry included in the report. 

The difficulty in predicting the precise 
course which developments in the fields 
of the graphic arts will follow in the next 
decades is pointed out in view of the 
rapidity with which changes are taking 
place. These rapidly occurring develop- 
ments, in turn, are the necessary attempt 
to meet modern demands for greater 
speed and increased production. 

An important tendency in recent years 
is the revitalization of long-established 
and once outmoded processes of repro- 
duction in forms modified to meet a new 
set of conditions. Typical of this trend 
is the current development of rotagravure 
printing, an adaptation of the old process 
of photogravure to meet the present re- 
quirements of high-speed production and 
the use of less expensive papers. A further 


[ Is NOT to be feared that any one of 


By D. M. MaeMASTER 


example is to be found in planographic 
or offset printing, which is at present in 
keen competition with the established 
forms of typographic printing and may 
prove to be one of the principal methods 
of printing in the future. Development in 
the planographic field is contingent on 
improved photographic methods, the lim- 
itations of which are rapidly being re- 
moved. The attraction of this process 
from the printer’s viewpoint lies in its 
low cost and the simplicity of its oper- 
ation together with the wide variety of 
papers upon which the printing can be 
done satisfactorily. 

In the field of photocomposition, devel- 
opments of a more accurate nature, such 
as are promised by the Uhertype and Oro- 
type machines, and improvements in the 
sensitivity of the process, photographic 
films now on the market, are contributing 
materially to speed the progress of this 
photographic method. 

The almost complete elimination of the 
use of metals for type forms by compos- 
ing the printed matter directly upon pho- 
tographic films to be printed upon the 
planographic metallic press plates is one 
ultimate goal for achievement in this di- 
rection. Progress is being made. 

“It may well be said,” the Public 
Printer finds, “that each of the major 
processes now employed—the letterpress, 
the offset, and the gravure—has its place 
in the world of printing, and their indi- 
vidual strong points will cause them for 
a long time in the future to function to- 


gether harmoniously in accordance with 
their peculiar virtues. For different 
classes of printing each of them will be 
indispensable. One of the most attrac- 
tively printed modern magazines employs 
ali three of these processes together in 
each issue of its publication with most 
satisfactory effectiveness. Several maga- 
zines use at least two methods simultane- 
ously with good results.” 

Research in physics and chemistry ap- 
plied to the materials upon which print- 
ing depends is constantly leading toward 
more precise methods. This march of 
science has been felt by metals, inks, and 
papers, and has resulted in removing 
many of the uncertainties and variables 
of control in their manufacture. 

It would have been difficult, indeed, to 
predict that a result of the chemist Per- 
kins’ quest for a way to make quinine in 
1856 would be a flood of brilliant color 
sweeping through the industrial world 
and bursting forth from countless print- 
ing presses. His chemical labors gave 
birth to mauve, the first of the aniline 
dyes and the progenitor of the modern 
dyestuffs industry. 

It was a fortunate but unpredictable ac- 
cident whch thrilled Rubel when his 
feeder missed a sheet, and in the absence 
of the paper, made the impression upon 
the smooth rubber blanket and thence to 
the next sheet of paper. An unpredictable 
accident, it was, from which sprang the 
offset printing process. And yet what a 
fortunate accident it was! 
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Today, it is also difficult to predict the 
results of current developments in the 
realm of printing upon the generations to 
come. It is difficult to forecast. 

Certain trends or tendencies, however, 
existing at the present time, are of them- 
selves somewhat prophetic of the future 
path of printing. All three major types of 
printing have felt the touch of scientific 
development and procedure. 

A fertile field for industrial and scien- 
tific research, the lithographic process 
with its several variations has progressed 
to a commercially firm foundation. Ef- 
forts in this direction have added much to 
the possibility of the successful competi- 
tion of this process with letterpress. 

The introduction of the intaglio method 
of producing “deep-etch” offset printing 
plates is doing considerable to improve 

-the quality both of monochrome and 
color work. Present factors forecast the 
possibility that the water-fountain and 
roller-dampener methods of moistening 
the printing plates to repel inks in non- 
printing areas may be displaced by the 
“isolith” method. This embodies cooling 
the plate cylinder with refrigerants and 
blowing warm moisture-laden air over its 
surface, upon which the moisture con- 
denses and is absorbed by the metal in the 
areas from which the ink is repelled. This 
should result in richer tone quality in this 
type of printing by avoiding the possibil- 
ity of water emulsification of the inks 
and consequent loss of values which fre- 
quently occur when water-bearing rollers 
are used to dampen the entire plate. 

“Deep etch” has, like photogravure, 
been compared unfavorably with letter- 
press halftones in the matter of permit- 
ting corrections of the tonal values of 
light and shade after the plate has been 
made. A process has recently been devel- 
oped in the case of offset, however, for 
reducing by chemical treatment the dot 
sizes in the highlights or completely elim- 
inating them in the negatives themselves 
before printing upon the metal plate. In 
effectiveness, this corresponds to the re- 
etching of a copper halftone plate for let- 
terpress printing. 

Other developments designed to intro- 
duce contrast into the prints consist of 
specially formed halftone screens or lens 
apertures, or a rotation of the regular 
cross-lined screens during exposure of 
the negative, as practiced in the Bassini 
process of photoengraving. 

The lack of required speed of produc- 
tion, above all other considerations, has 
prevented the process from being more 
widely used for newsprint purposes. The 
new web-fed offset presses may, upon 
achieving the desired speed, remove this 
obstacle and revolutionize such work. 
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Photography, an intimate associate of 
offset printing, has kept pace with exact- 
ing demands. Photography of discolored 
or yellowish copy with sufficient density 
of the image to obtain superior results in 
printing by the offset process is being 
made possible by orthochromatic films 
possessing greater speed factors. 

Another new development succeeds 
in printing a clear continuous-tone pho- 
tographic negative directly upon offset 
printing plates without any screen pat- 
tern. An excellent gradation of tone 
values can be controlled by manipulating 
the albumen image over the plate grain, 
permitting the grain of the metal plate to 
show through in the lighter tones with 
an effectiveness similar to that of collo- 
type printing. It may aid considerably 
toward enabling this process to equal the 
quality of halftone reproduction attained 
through the use of smooth-coated papers. 

Both in monotone and in color, gravure 
intaglio printing is offering serious com- 
petition to other printing processes. 

Improvement in type reproduction, 
greater rapidity of operation in preparing 
the printing cylinder, and a method for 
removing part of the layout at the last 
moment to replace it with “stop-press” 
items, all constitute a rich field for in- 
vestigation from the newspaper angle. 

A method of quickly fastening copper 
sheets to cylinders and the elimination of 
the joint will solve many of the present- 
day problems. It will make possible the 





*KABLEGRAM’ COVER 
CONTEST IS JUDGED 


@ Prize-winners in The Kablegram 
cover contest, sponsored by Kable 
Brothers Company, the publication 
printers, Mount Morris, Illinois, and 
first announced in these pages last 
August, have been judged as follow: 

First prize ($75): Eino Wigren, 
Cleveland, Ohio; second ($50): Ben 
Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; third 
($40): John M. Lamoureux, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Other winners, each receiving a 
$15 award, were as follow: fourth, 
John F. Obenchain, Denver, Colo- 
rado; fifth, E. Frank Glatthaar, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; sixth: Joseph Thur- 
inger, Cleveland, Ohio; seventh: 
Max McGee, Springfield, Illinois; 
eighth: Ben Wiley; ninth: Alfred 
Bader, Emerson, New Jersey ; tenth: 
J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; eleventh: John L. Dial, 
Springfield, Illinois; twelfth: Ben 
Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. 

Winning covers will appear on 
the twelve issues of The Kablegram 
during 1938. Designs of high rank 
will be reproduced and discussed in 
an early issue of The Inland Printer. 














production of flat plates which can »e 
shipped anywhere for use on web as wil 
as sheet-fed presses. 

A method of etching gravure has :e. 
cently been patented in which the prepa- 
ration of the copper plate, the making of 
the resist, the printing of the image, the 
staging, and the etching take less than an 
hour, and the actual etching only about 
three minutes. 

The elimination of the use of carbon 
tissue and the transfer process in making 
the press plate, appear to be imminent. 
Developments in this field present a 
strong indication of the influence of this 
type of printing in the near future. 

The growth of advertising and the emo- 
tional response to illustrations made by 
the photoengraving process is so well 
recognized today that enormous sums are 
paid for artwork as an aid to advertising. - 

An invitation known as the “Photoprint 
System,” which was brought to light in 
1936, aims to stop, or at least to minimize, 
the great waste of time and money in- 
volved in making advertiser’s revisions 
and the remaking of photoengravings on 
account of them. 

Essentially, the system consists in mak- 
ing a positive photostat print on bromide 
photographic paper of the original draw- 
ing representing the basis of the illustra- 
tion. Whatever artwork is necessary to 
improve its quality or to modify its ap- 
pearance is made upon this photostat 
print. Then the type matter to accompany 
the illustration is set up in register with 
the copy and a proof is pulled upon a thin 
sheet of Cellophane which is temporarily 
rubber-cemented to the original photostat 
illustration. The result of all this is then 
submitted for approval as representing 
the final appearance of the printed ar- 
ticle. Corrections or alterations are intro- 
duced upon new Cellophane sheets and 
superimposed upon the copy until the 
desired appearance is obtained. The fi- 
nally corrected proof is then regarded as 
the new copy which is photographed and 
reproduced in the form of an etched plate 
ready for the press. 

Cold-top enamel, which has eliminated 
the necessity of subjecting the plate to 
intense temperatures—which in the case 
of zinc sometimes causes warping, melt- 
ing, or crystallization—has speeded up 
the production of printing. 

The “Pola-Screen,” for polarizing 
light, has been developed for use over 
the camera lens with a lens hood and 
screen holder, either to eliminate reflec- 
tion or greatly subdue it. 

The use of infra-red rays in photog- 
raphy has resulted in increasing photo- 
graphic visibility and consequently in 
enlarging the scope of reproduction. 
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In the field of color photography the 
single-shot camera is coming into greater 
use. Color separations of a natural scene 
are being made with a camera which takes 
three negatives at the same time by op- 
tically splitting the pictorial image into 
three separate images through partially 
transparent mirrors placed at suitable 
angles behind the camera lens. Three 
separate plate holders are placed in posi- 
tion to receive these three images simul- 
taneously, and in front of these plates are 
placed the color-absorbing filters re- 
quired to produce the proper tonal 
values for the job. 

Monastral fast blue, a pigment intro- 
duced to commerce in January, 1936, 
represents a notable step forward toward 
standardization in color reproduction. 
Another contribution of the inkmakers 
lies in the quick-drying inks in which 
the solvent vehicles, unlike those in ordi- 
nary inks, pass off rapidly by vaporiza- 
tion upon the application of heat from a 
steam-heated drum over which the paper 
passes after printing. (One obstacle to the 
rapid spread of this process lies in the 
fact that superheated drums and cooling 
drums must be added to the presses. ) 

Makers of precision proof presses and 
precision color presses, having made con- 
siderable strides in the past, are continu- 
ing toward even greater success. 

Electrolytic etching in producing cop- 
per halftone plates, and zinc and alumi- 
num plates, is another development of 
promise, recently introduced. 

The photoelectric cell has been em- 
bodied in the Howey Engraving Machine, 
a device designed to make zinc engravings 
suitable for newspaper work directly 
from photographs without the use of a 
camera. The Semagraph, a device which 
operates a linotype or intertype machine 
by means of typewritten copy, also makes 
good use of the photoelectric cell and may 
have a far-reaching effect in the near 
future of the profession. 


The “Black Art” has seen the light. 
x 
We’re “Scopephiles’’! 


The contemporary eye has developed a 
ready sensitive receptivity of impression 
heretofore unknown. Frequent change of 
image focus, the sudden deformation of 
objects seen in swift motion, quick-shift- 
ing adjustment to startling visual angles 
have, in sum, produced the New Optic. 
Modern man, the neo-Archimedian, is 
eye-minded. One and all, we are what the 
Anglo-Saxons called lugenfolk, “lookee” 
folk. The accepted scientific term for the 
love of looking, the compulsion to look, 
is scopephilia.—CurisTIAN BrINTON, in 
an introduction to “New Poster.” 





MESSAGE TO YOUNG EXECUTIVES 


HE TYPOTHETAE convention in 

1936 saw a movement started to 
organize younger men in the printing 
industry. Clubs were formed in several 
cities, but little was accomplished 
toward unifying the efforts of these 
groups. This year, during the conven- 
tion at Cleveland in October, sessions 
were called and the 
Young Executives of the 
Graphic Arts emerged 
with a written set of 
aims, and a workable 
constitution. 

Undoubtedly many 
are wondering how we 
justify such an organi- 
zation and how it can 
possibly benefit the in- 
dustry or any individ- 
ual. The question can 
be answered by review- 
ing our purposes: 

“The purpose of the 
organization is to serve 
as a means for the dis- 
semination of such knowledge as will 
help train employes in the graphic 
arts for positions of responsibility and 
leadership in their chosen branches of 
the industry by (a) better understand- 
ing between members and competitors, 
and (b) educational measures. 

“1. Create a plan of mutual under- 
standing and responsibility for mem- 
ber-competitors so that the specter of 
unfair competition will be dissolved 
before the light of ethical business 
practice of today. 

“2. Sponsor authoritative lectures 
and discussions within member clubs 
to treat the practical problems arising 
in production, sales, and management 
divisions of the various graphic arts 
processes and methods. 

“3. Organize special study groups 
within the clubs for research in special 
fields in the industry, and acquaint the 
other clubs with their findings that all 
may share the knowledge of such in- 
tensive work. 

“4, Codperate with other graphic 
arts associations whose purposes or 
endeavors coincide with those of the 
organization, and by a consolidation 
of effort present information of inter- 
est and benefit to all concerned. 

“5. Preserve the heritage of the art 
of printing and advance the impor- 
tance and distinction of the industry in 
the world of today.” 


STANLEY i. 


Our plan is an ambitious one, yet 
we feel that to accomplish anything 
we must set marks worthy of accom- 
plishment. We want to train ourselves 
for the positions we hope some day to 
fill; to help improve unfavorable con- 
ditions existing in the industry today; 
to make technical progress; to be able 
to enjoy our relations 
with other members of 
the industry; and we 
want our chosen field to 
rank high among other 
industries as an art, a 
craft, and a_ business 
profession. Since no one 
can do these things for 
us, we are going to do 
them all for ourselves 
through study, codper- 
ation, and the solicita- 
tion of authoritative 
advice. There’s a big 
field to be covered, a 
job that is worth doing 
to be accomplished. 

With organized clubs or interested 
individuals in fourteen cities in the 
United States (there is a group in Lon- 
don, England) we are well on our way 
to a good beginning. We are anxious 
to have local groups form and join 
us so we may start to function. We are 
sure the many local graphic arts asso- 
ciations will want to help the younger 
men in this venture, and those of us 
who are now operating will gladly give 
our experience in planning programs, 
writing a constitution, determining 
membership qualifications, and help- 
ing in any way possible. 

Our nine directors are undertaking 
the work of assisting individuals or 
groups in affiliating with us. Their 
knowledge of our organization, their 
familiarity with the circumstances in 
particular territories, their greater op- 
portunity for meeting new members 
personally, will make contact with 
them rather than with one central of- 
fice more satisfactory to local groups. 
In this way, we hope that great good 
can be accomplished. 

Young men in the graphic arts in- 
dustries are invited to write us at 140 
North Sixth Street (eighth floor), 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, so we may 
introduce them to the directors in their 
localities—STANLEY R. RINEHART, 
Philadelphia, president, Y oung Execu- 
tives of the Graphic Arts. 


RINEHART 




















ROM THE staggering crop of house-organs 
jee produced in this country it is our 
custom to cull only those which bloom in graphic 
arts fields. In other words, we are primarily con- 
cerned with the promotive efforts of printers, 
typographers, engravers, and the like; but this 
does not prevent us from having occasional en- 
thusiasms for the printed productions of other 
direct-mail technicians. 

Among such productions, the Phoenix Flame 
rises like a brilliant beacon above lesser lights. 
Edited by Harry J. Higdon—over the modest 
signature of “Hig”—for the Phoenix Metal Cap 
Company, Incorporated, Chicago, this aristocrat 
of house-organs has achieved a national repu- 
tation for editorial punch and typographic and 
pictorial beauty. Although intended primarily 
for the packaging trade (the company manu- 
factures containers, cans, and caps), the Flame 
has zealous readers in every profession, and 
bound files of the magazine are a commonplace. 
It is that good. 


Looks Slick, Is Slick 

Just how good it is is indicated by the fact 
that for the last four years the Phoenix Flame 
has placed in the “Fifty Direct Mail Leaders,” 
annual exhibit of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. From a standpoint of appearance 
alone—aside from any consideration of selling 
value, which is extremely high—the Flame ob- 
viously merits its direct-mail honors. Each issue 
(8% by 11) usually runs to thirty-two pages and 
cover; occasionally the covers are embossed and 
bound into an outside jacket. By cleverly over- 
printing three colors, an effect of six is obtained. 

Inside pages, set in wide single columns, are 
devoted to general articles (treated as magazine 
stories, not as haphazard editorials) and to 
articles dealing with packaging, food products, 
and kindred subjects. Outstanding are the full- 
page photographs of bottles and other contain- 
ers, beautifully arranged still-lifes, illustrating 
the wide application of Phoenix products to 
nationally known commodities. Text pages are 
on book paper, the photographs on dull-coated 
stock; two-color line drawings are used for 
headings and tail-pieces. There isn’t a page 
that doesn’t show evidence of expert handling. 

The whole job, in fact, is a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of close and intelligent 
codperation between editor, artist, photographer, 
engraver, and printer. 


It’s a Five-Man Job 

That there is remarkable codperation between 
the producers of the Phoenix Flame was re- 
vealed at a recent luncheon gathering of the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Club of Chicago. As 
“Five Men on a House-Organ,” the publication’s 
principal actors and scene-shifters were intro- 
duced and recounted their production problems. 

There was, of course, “Hig” himself, the 
Phoenix company’s advertising manager and 
editor of its star salesman. There was Dale 
Nichols, Chicago artist and designer. There was 
Rodney D. Heetfield, package illustrator, whose 
Flame photography has set a new high mark 
in the presentation of inanimate objects. En- 
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gravings were represented by Ralph Weymouth, 
of Jahn & Ollier; and the “poor printer” (who, 
as a matter of fact, seemed far from brow- 
beaten) was present in the person of Art Helb- 
ling, of The Superior Service Press. 

These men have worked on the Flame since 
its beginning. Their remarks made it clear that 
the production of a big-time house-organ is no 
job to be approached lightly. We wish house- 
organ editors everywhere could have heard 
them; for there is a notion in many quarters 
that big-time direct-mail results can be attained 
without meticulous care in every step of the 
process. It just can’t be done. 


Help, Inspire, Entertain 

We jotted down some of the points “Hig” 
made in his luncheon talk. The first test of a 
house-organ, he said, should be “how good,” not 
“how big.” A house-organ should help a man 
with his problems by giving him information 
relative to his work. It should inspire by sup- 
plying general articles of progress and develop- 
ment. It should amuse and entertain—but here 
“Hig” emphatically rules out all jokes of the 
he-and-she variety. (The Flame is notable for 
its humorous touches, even an occasional humor- 
ous article, but there is nothing stereotyped 
about the humor.) 

As for advertising—yes, says “Hig,” but con- 
fine it to advertising pages, don’t mix it in with 
the text. Issues should appear regularly, so that 
the publication gets full advantage of continuity. 
By preceding the salesman, with announcements 
of new products, it gives him things to talk 
about. And, whereas the salesman may fail to 
call, the house-organ never forgets; it makes its 
appointed rounds with regularity and dispatch. 
It consistently rings the bell. 





“Hig”—Harry J. Higdon—advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Metal Cap Company, Chicago, is 
the guiding light of the famous Phoenix Flame 


Why publish a house-organ, anyway? “Hig’ 
has the answers. A house-organ tells the who!» 
story; it doesn’t have to fight for attention in a 
crowd of competitive ads; it has a long life—- 
usually a month, or better—for house-organs 
are passed along to others in an organization, 
and there are house-organ collectors as zealous 
as stamp collectors. (That’s true of Flame co’- 
lectors, at any rate, Mr. Higdon!) 

With most of these points, house-organ edi- 
tors are bound to agree. But after you have 
weighed them carefully and worked them into 
a formula, there still remains to be added that 
elusive factor, the editor’s personality. Some- 
one at the luncheon asked Mr. Higdon what 
type of material he selected for publication. 
And “Hig” replied, with what can only be 
described as a sly twinkle, “I select what I like 
to read myself.” 


Background of an Editor 

A printing press and a row of dusty type 
cases are among the earliest recollections of the 
Flame’s editor. “Hig” was born in a little Ken- 
tucky town on the banks of the Ohio River, 
where his father published a country newspaper. 
He thinks he started to “stick” type at the age 
of seven; he is sure he was an important member 
of the staff by the time he was twelve. From then 
until he was twenty, printing was his occupa- 
tion. At twenty he reached Louisville, where he 
served progressively as compositor, layout man, 
musician, orchestra leader, newspaper reporter, 
catalog compiler, copywriter, and, finally, as 
advertising manager of a wholesale hardware 
concern of that city. 

From the hardware job he went to Chicago 
to establish an advertising department for 
Phoenix; he’s been going great guns there ever 
since. As a boy, “Hig” juggled eggs with Joe 
Cook, and he claims he can still keep five aloft. 
The monthly juggling he does with words and 
pictures for the Flame is enough to get him top 
billing on any direct-mail circuit. 


Short Straws and Squibs 

Three columns of house-organ copy on a gen- 
erous-size blotter called The Forecaster are put 
to promotional use by the Martin Printing Com- 
pany, Clinton, Missouri. “The Pious Pup,” 
humorous commentator, has a box to himself 
. . . This Business of Selling, house-organ of 
Olmsted-Hewitt, Incorporated, Minneapolis ad- 
vertising agency, has been featuring beautiful 
photographs of Minnesota countryside on its 
covers. Plenty of good subjects everywhere for 
the printer who uses a camera ... O. K. Light 
Type Foundry, Chicago, enters the house-organ 
field with OK Ahead. Good title, good editorial 
contents—but rather disappointing makeup. 
Front-page heads, at least on the first number, 
are a sorry jumble. Fie! .... Brevities, brisk 
little four-pager of the Elmer W. Miller Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been featuring a 
“brain-teaser” each month. The first three read- 
ers to send in the correct answer receive printed 
merchandise—cards, stationery, and the like. 
... “Fourteen Ways in Which a House-Organ 
Will Help Your Business” are listed in Chats, 
organ of the Clark-Sprague Printing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. A return card is enclosed: 
“Without obligation, send a selection of house- 
organs from your file for us to look over.” Good 
idea... . Ink Spots, published by the Wilkinson 
Printing Company, Van Wert, Ohio, usually is 
edited by Robert A. Wilkinson, but for the 
November issue T. Clarence Wilkinson took the 
editorial chair. These brothers both hit a spirited 
typewriter! And here’s where we put the lid on 
ours before the postman staggers in with another 
load and snows us under. 
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DETAILS OF OFFSET IMPOSITION 


Use of vacuum frames and step-and-repeat, or photo-composing, machines described. Relative accuracy of both 


processes outlined. The author suggests various ways of assembling page copy obtained from different sources 


was shown how all operations in pro- 

ducing composition for offset and 
planograph printing lead up to obtaining 
film negatives, laterally reversed. These 
two printing processes are identical in 
method, but planograph confines itself 
largely to the re-photographing of exist- 
ent type and halftones, to form work 
where the ruling can be drawn in by hand 
with a pen, and to printed material in 
which the text is reproduced from type- 
written copy. 

The multilith method should also be 
mentioned here. In this process copy is 
written on an aluminum press-plate about 
letter size with a special typewriter. This 
plate is inserted directly into the press 
for printing, and is, in effect, a deep-etch 
plate, because the characters are recessed. 
Even with an electrical typewriter and a 
controlled mechanical stroke it is difficult 
to get an even impression, hence difficult 
to get a uniform-appearing page. 

In planographing there is no corrective 
hand work. Speed and low cost are the 
objectives; a record rather than a quality 
representation is the result. There are no 
mounted cuts—-only films. 

It is important to note here that the 
densities of negatives in an offset press 
cannot be changed, as they can with over- 
and underlays in letterpress, so that to 
print with some degree of uniformity on 
an offset press all negatives must be uni- 
form at the very beginning. 

The offset printer or lithographer, with 
a keen appreciation of quality, goes 
through many operations such as re-pho- 
tographing, intensifying, reducing, and 
glass etching on the positive and back to 
the negative again; the planographer, 
with just as keen a sense of utility, takes 
the copy given him and, with the mini- 
mum of effort and cost, turns out a prod- 
uct which amply serves the purpose for 
which the buyer has it produced. 


I A PREVIOUS ARTICLE (October), it 


By HANS H. GUGLER 


If, say, $5.00 a page on a catalog is 
expended to attain the quality which an 
offset printer judges as good, the price 
of the job may be prohibitive compared 
with the quotation of the planographer, 
who has none of the quality inhibitions 
the lithographer has acquired through 
years of training. The lower-cost plano- 
graph production perhaps gets the order 
because it is perfectly satisfactory for the 
buyer’s purpose. 

Let me repeat, planograph is generally 
a utility performance and largely a record 
of something; offset and lithography 
more largely strive to reach a quality that 
will have a favorable advertising effect 
on a prospective buyer. With sufficient 
skill, the planographer could achieve off- 
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Figure 1: Vacuum frame, with pump, rubber 
bed, and plate-glass top in open position. Illus- 
tration courtesy Rutherford Machinery Company 


set quality; with sufficient knowledge, 
particularly of imposition, the offset 
lithographer could produce planograph. 
The tools are identical. 

There are two general types of imposi- 
tion. The first makes use of vacuum frames 
such as the one illustrated (Figure 1), 
where a negative is merely laid down over 
a sensitized press-plate, perfect contact 
secured with a vacuum and then exposed 
to arc lights. The other method makes use 
of the amazingly accurate step-and-repeat, 
or photo-composing, machines. The hour 
cost on a 40 by 50 vacuum frame is about 
$3.00 while on the same size photo-com- 
posing machine it will probably run 
around $7.00 to $7.50. 

When it is considered that a photo- 
composing machine costs about $9,500, 
the advantage of making a $700 vacuum 
frame perform all the tricks of the former 
is readily apparent. The photo-composing 
machine, of course, occupies an indis- 
pensable place in specialized and large 
volume work. Both machines have a well 
defined place of usefulness in offset. 

With a vacuum frame, that slight, il- 
lusory factor of lost quality again enters 
the picture. In a photo-composing ma- 
chine there is a point center of light and 
extremely sharp images, while in the 
vacuum frame, particularly if the whole 
area is exposed at once to two light 
sources, you have a somewhat diffused 
light, probably a slight parallax condi- 
tion, and a minute thickening of the 
image. If, in the latter, the light is moved 
further away to get parallel rays, the ex- 
posure time, which varies with the square 
of the distance—twice as far, four times 
as long—becomes much too long. If, con- 
versely, the negative area is reduced, so 
that more light falls on a smaller area, 
more exposures will have to be made to 
cover the plate. That there are infinite 
variations in this operation is readily 
seen; and when the hazards of color are 





@ The author of this article has had thirty-five years experience in the graphic arts—as engineer, operator, and sales executive— 
his work being based on his education as an engineer at the University of Wisconsin, and several years in machine designing. As con- 
sultant engineer for the graphic arts, Mr. Gugler is at present engaged in reorganizing a large plant—the fifth which, he states, he 
has recently put into top competitive shape by the introduction of operating economies. His wide knowledge of offset will, we believe, 
be of real benefit to our readers. Monthly articles on the subject of planograph and offset work are anticipated which should be 
extremely helpful to those planning an increase of facilities. This month Mr. Gugler discusses various aspects of offset imposition 
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Figure 2: Section of film positive from which to clip X marks. Note scratches on each two legs 


added, where each color should theoreti- 
cally register to the other by the screen 
size—say 1/133 of an inch—every job 
becomes a newand fascinating experience. 
To start out with the simplest equip- 
ment, one should have a substantially 
built glass top table, six inches larger all 
around than the largest sheet, and with 
lights underneath, far enough away so they 
do not warm the glass top. In addition, a 
few reams of orange masking paper, two 
inches larger than the size of the largest 
sheet and about 25 by 38, 70-pound or 
80 basis, smooth finish, and a bit tougher 
than S. & S. C. To these must be added 
several rolls of Scotch tape, one-fourth 
inch wide, a roll of tape with a rubber 
adhesive one inch wide, straight edges, 
safety razor blades, a round lithograph- 
er’s needle, and a flat one for cutting. 
One habit should be acquired at the 
outset, that of using only thin, sharp, ac- 
curate cross marks in the exact center of 
all four sides of copy and negatives, 
about 114 inches away from the nearest 
part to be printed. These are the refer- 
ence marks used in all offset work, 


whether for a vacuum frame or photo- 
composing machine. They will also be re- 
quired for the pressman’s guide marks on 
the full-size layout. It is, therefore, good 
practical economy to have on hand half a 
dozen negatives, with parallel fine lines 


copy, from positive prints of these cro: 
marks on paper. For reasons which wi!) 
be evident later, it is well to put som: 
scratches on two legs of each cross mar’: 
as shown in the illustration at the left. 
With the lights turned off, lay down 
piece of masking paper on the glass table- 
top and fasten down with the rubber- 
covered tape. If the bent-over flange of 
the press plate is 114 inches, mark a line 
that far back from the front edge. This 
line then represents the edge of the printed 
sheet, while the front edge of the masking 
paper represents the front edge of your 
zinc plate. Now mark the two center lines 
of the printed sheet and indicate cross 
marks as near to the edge as possible, 
without interfering with the work to be 
printed. If they should interfere with some 
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Figure 3: Example of a book form; this prints first and third, and then second and fourth positions 


crossing each other at right angles, about 
three-fourths inch apart, which can be cut 
apart with scissors as needed, either from 
the negatives themselves, or, for original 
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Figure 4: A standard layout form, showing X and trim marks, center lines, and the gripper line 
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of the colors they can be left there until an 
okay lay is secured on the press, then they 
can be removed for the edition. These 
cross marks must also be a standard pro- 
cedure on all sheets to guide the pressman 
in securing register and a square lay. 
When this has been completed, draw in 
all the center marks of the various nega- 
tives, extending the lines to the edges of 
the masking paper. Now lightly fasten 
down the negatives with Scotch tape, 
preferably of a bright color so that it can 
be seen quickly, all in correct order. (An 
illustration of this layout is shown.) 
When all negatives have been fastened 
down, with their cross marks absolutely 
coinciding with the accurately drawn cen- 
ter lines, carefully turn the sheet over and 
turn on the lights from underneath. A 
darkened room will help to avoid a great 
many errors here. With a safety razor 
blade and a rule cut away all the masking 
paper except in places where the negative 
is to print through. The work can be seen 
plainly through the masking paper when 
the lights are on. Now, with the quarter- 
inch Scotch tape, carefully bind all these 
cut edges to the film, wherever it does not 
interfere with the work to be printed. This 
binding must be done carefully to prevent 
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any buckling or moving; it will not af- 
fect the contact in the vacuum frame be- 
cause the printing is done with the other 
side in contact with the zinc plate. Cut 
pieces from the stock negatives of cross 
marks and fasten these down. Very often 
the cutter’s trim marks are added; these 
are simply straight lines at the corners 
and they are easily made by cutting thin 
slots to correspond in the masking paper. 

Now, turn the sheet over and very care- 
fully remove the rubber adhesive tape 
originally used to fasten the films down. 
The films are now solidly fastened to the 
masking sheet on the other side, and any 
“bumps” may prevent perfect vacuum 
contact in printing. The word “gripper” 
is now written at the bottom, and the 
operation is complete. 

If the work is to be of a slightly better 
quality than usual only one or two nega- 
tives in the vacuum frame are exposed, 
the rest being marked out by laying down 
sheets of the same orange masking paper. 
Then the lamp is moved over, the next two 
negatives are uncovered, and the process 
is repeated. If a still finer product is 
wanted, first expose all halftones—in the 
manner just explained for whole nega- 
tives—for about three to four minutes, 
masking out all type matter, and then ex- 
pose all type matter in the same rotation, 
masking out all halftones, but exposing 
only about half this time to get extremely 
sharp edges. Use the rubber adhesive pa- 
per to fasten both zinc plate and masking 
paper together so there can be no shift 
due to air currents when the frame is 
opened or closed. 

In the previous example, each of the 
eight negatives was different and com- 
plete in itself, similar to a book form. In 
the example we will now consider there 
are two forms, each different, such as a 
work-and-turn book form, and which can 
be expanded to take a four- eight- or six- 
teen-page form just as well. The example 
illustrates the principle involved and is 
kept down to four pages for simplicity. 

A full-size layout is made as before, but 
only the two negatives, “a” and “‘b” at the 
left, are completed. The zinc plate is laid 
in the frame as far to the left as possible. 
(Note the advantage of an over-size vacu- 
um frame.) Now the masking layout is 
put down and taped. (Because this layout 
is positive, the front edge of the sheet ex- 
actly coincides with the front edge of the 
zinc plate.) Exposure follows. While the 
helper is masking out needless cross 
mark, the operator, with a rag, is develop- 
ing the marks “x” and “y” so they become 
visible. When dry, the layout is shifted 
over to the right, always in line with the 
front edge, until the marks at “v” and 
“w” exactly coincide with those at “x” 
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Figure 5: Showing layout of a work-and-turn broadside; this will print four colors on each side 


and “‘y.” These are three points by which 
an exactly correct position is secured— 
the front edge, mark “x,” and mark “‘y.” 
The first two negatives, already printed, 
are masked out, and the second two are 
printed. An accuracy plus or minus 1/64 
inch should be possible, which is ample 
in book work with wide margins or work 
with bleed edges. 

Now let us consider some really accu- 
rate work, such as a color job with 133- 
line screen, Let us assume we have a 
broadside, four colors each side, on a 
work-and-turn layout; the colors must 
register to a hairline. Nothing can be left 


to chance. All cross marks must positively 
hit on top of one another, even under a 
magnifying glass. (Figure 5.) 

First, we secure a zinc plate, one not 
much good for presswork because the 
flanges have been torn off, let us say. It 
still has a bit of grain on it, the less the 
better; but all ink from a previous job 
has been removed and the plate strongly 
etched so it won’t come back. The only 
important requisite is that the plate must 
lie flat. Now, a pencil layout is made 
directly on this plate, with center and 
cross marks showing as before. After this 
has been drawn, the plate is coated with 














Figure 6: A map layout; here is shown the X marks coinciding at center where encircled by rings 
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the sensitive solution, dried, and laid 
down in the vacuum frame. As carefully 
as before, the two negatives are registered 
over their respective center marks, taped 
down, and printed-—-two minutes should 
be enough. The plate is removed, de- 
veloped, and etched lightly, merely as a 
temporary preservative. The quality of 
the reproduction at this stage is unimpor- 
tant. We now have a key transfer, showing 





With the aid of a straight edge—cover- 
ing two marks at once, if possible, to be 
sure of perfect alignment—and a magni- 
fying glass, the operator scribes in the 
cross marks onto the plate underneath. 
A round sharp needle which won’t slip 
should be used; the vertical angle of the 
needle and the same pressure should be 
maintained at all times to get a uniform, 
clear, shiny scratch, exactly correspond- 
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If, as is often found, the marks register 
only on three crosses, the same three 
should be used throughout so that the 
error is always in the same direction aid 
can be compensated for with front and 
side guides in the press operation. 

All four colors can follow each other 
very rapidly, and the number of plates 
an operator and a helper can turn out 
completely finished in one day, with 
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all reference marks plainly. It is not 
necessary to gum up this plate, but the 
back must be clean. 

With a hollow belt punch about 5/16 
inch in diameter, a round hole is punched 
through the center of each cross mark. 
(The zinc plate is held over a hardwood 
block.) After it is punched it is given a 
tap to flatten out the burr and then turned 
over so that all sharp edges can be re- 
moved with emery. 

This punched key plate is placed over a 
newly grained press-plate, not yet coated. 
all four sides coinciding as far as possi- 
ble, at least one side ond one edge. The 
two plates are then clamped together with 
four clamps procurable at any hardware 
store for about 10 cents each. From now 

n, plates must under no circumstances 
move even a thousandth of an inch. 
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Figure 7: How the author would set about reproducing these two different types of pages by planographic means is described in the accompanying 
article. Page at left has mixed sources of material, all in different proportions; the page at the right is simpler, having uniform source of material 


ing to the cross marks on the templet. 
These should be counted over several 
times before the key is removed so there 
is no possibility of omissions. Then the 
templet is removed, and with the aid of 
the same straight edge over several marks 
at once the scratches are lengthened to 
about three-fourths of an inch long on 
both legs. This is done so they can be 
found in the semi-darkness of the vacuum 
frame, which is only illuminated by a 
small orange light bulb. 

As fast as the four color plates are 
scribed they can he coated, the negatives 
registered on these visible scratches in the 
vacuum frame, and printed down. In all 
these operations it is important to use an 
enlarged glass so there is a positive guar- 
antee of the negatives being “dead on” on 
the marks. 
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nicely organized team work, is almost 
unbelievable. It just takes practice. 

Perhaps to the more or less skeptical 
lithographer, who has been depending on 
the mechanical accuracy of, say one one- 
thousandth of an inch in a photo-compos- 
ing machine (value $9,500), the above 
method will-seem unsound from an ac- 
curacy standpoint. Let me cite a few ex- 
periences to see if he is right. 

I have personally made such transfers 
as an experiment to test the method, and 
using a safety razor as a scribe (this is 
not recommended because it tends to slip 
and the lines are too fine to see) I have 
been able, with a linen tester, to split the 
ordinary fine cross marks into visible 
quarters. The difficulty of registering 
cross marks from the negative, which are 
four times as broad, on this thin line in 
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order to get it into dead center, must be 
apparent. One concern, which produces 
the most perfectly registered color work 
I know of, uses nothing but vacuum 
frames and obtains absolutely perfect 
register in 133-line screen work. The dots 
in the finished edition form the familiar, 
perfect, geometrical pattern under a mag- 
nifying glass, which is the first evidence 
of accuracy of register. 

In one of the Government map plants 
at Washington, D. C., nothing but vacuum 
frames are used because of their extreme 
accuracy. Incidentally, when using a 
hand-engraved copper plate as the key for 
their maps, they go through an involved 


Figure 8: The Lanston Monotype registering vacuum printing frame 


process which first loses all this accuracy, 
and then by heroic means regains it be- 
fore the negatives are ready forthe vacuum 
frame. Illustrated herewith is a typical 
map layout, in which “a” is printed 
down first, then “b,” “ce,” and “d.” 
The center marks which I have enclosed 
in circles must positively coincide before 
a plate is acceptable. Even a photo-com- 
posing machine operator approaches 
such a problem with fear and trembling. 
I have cited this case to show the possi- 
bility of accuracy, although outside of 
maps it is doubtful if it is ever necessary. 

To secure such accuracy there must be 
no change of temperature or humidity in 
the room, dry plates must be used to pre- 
vent distortion, no direct sunlight must 
ever fall on the work, and electric light 
bulbs must be far enough away to avoid 
any possibility of heat. 

An illustration of a page from a mail- 
order catalog, with a series of boot and 
shoe illustrations, is shown here. As every- 
one knows, the form in which copy is re- 


ceived often determines the nature of the 
operations and their cost. Naturally, an 
alert salesman will influence his customer 
to prepare copy and illustrations to fit 
the most economical reproduction process 
for which his plant is equipped in men 
and methods. 

Without going into the endless number 
of ways in which this copy might have 
been received by the planographer or 
lithographer (this catalog was litho- 
graphed from a web, traveling perhaps 
700 feet a minute), and herewith assum- 
ing that I were the salesman and had 
enough influence to have the buyer pre- 
pare the copy for the cheapest method of 


reproduction, I would first of all make a 
black-and-white working drawing in ex- 
act size, put in all hand lettering, and 
paste in type proofs. I would have at hand 
thin sheets of paper with prints of the 
halftone screen used in the decorative 
panels, and of the correct value, and paste 
these down also. Then with white ink I 
would make the white lines and decora- 
tive borders over this halftone tint. 

In the meantime, the photographer has 
been photographing the shoes down to the 
correct size, with a “drop-out” method or 
a modification of the Sears highlight 
process in the halftones. This saves end- 
less hours of opaquing away the screen 
behind the shoes. Then the artist puts the 
lettering in white over the shoes, and 
everything is pasted securely in place 
with rubber cement. We now have a com- 
plete black-and-white copy, for a whole 
page at one exposure, in line. From here 
on the procedure is exactly the same as 
was previously described for imposition. 
But now let’s look at a little harder prob- 


lem-—the German advertising page illus- 
trated here. There are seventeen sources; 
three require halftones, two are combined 
halftone and line, four or five are all line, 
and the rest type, and they are also in 
various proportions. 

A page working drawing is first made, 
including all borders, headings, and the 
like, in the finished size. All other ma- 
terial is photographed down to the correct 
size and the paper prints are pasted in 
place. All halftone areas are gone over 
with white ink so they will not print in 
the next operation, which is a line nega- 
tive on film. Those portions which are to 
be in halftone are now photographed 


Figure 9: Lanston Monotype layout and register table, front view 


down to the correct size on strip film; 
the halftones are stripped in the places 
left vacant for them on the line negative. 
We now have a complete page ready to 
impose, in line and halftone. If we wish 
to use strip film for both line and half- 
tone, these can be imposed on plate glass 
for the photo-composing machine, or on 
a piece of cellulose acetate, which takes 
less room and is not so fragile when filed 
for future use. 

In all these operations the possibility 
of error is quite high, to overcome which 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has devised a combined layout register 
and stripping table which, from its de- 
scription, seems to fill an important need. 

I have added a picture of this method. 
Essentially it follows the same mathe- 
matical formula of all step-and-repeat 
machines: two things equal to the same 
thing must be equal to each other. The 
machine consists of a “light” table, over 
which is a ground glass plate with hori- 
zontal and vertical center marks engraved 
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into it. In the center are vacuum cups 
to hold all copy rigidly in place, while a 
“T” square rides in metal slides at the 
side. In this table are dowel pins, which 
exactly coincide with similar dowel pins 
in the special vacuum frame. Over this 
table a chase with holes to fit over the 
dowel pins is fitted with a transparent 
acetate sheet on which negatives can be 
either taped or stripped, in black and 
color, to duplicate the drawing under- 
neath. Thus when color work is registered 
to the exact center marks showing through 
the acetate sheet, and the colors are 
printed in register, which is retained by 
the dowel pins in the vacuum frame, 
quick, easy register should be secured. 
There is only one possible drawback to 
this method, and that is that acetate sheets 
expand and contract with heat (not mois- 
ture) and therefore the placing of the 
lights underneath is the limiting factor. 


x * 


Ancient Press Exhibited 

When the printers of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, recently arranged a printing 
exhibit in connection with a celebration 
commemorating the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Antietam, they 
cleverly contrasted old production meth- 
ods with the new. In the front of their dis- 
play they exhibited a Washington hand 
press built in 1846, together with other 
pieces of antique printing equipment. The 
walls of the background were hung with 
photographs of modern pressroom and 
bindery equipment and printed samples 
of current work. The exhibit was spon- 
sored by The Dixie Press, Incorporated, 
the Hagerstown Bookbinding and Print- 
ing Company, Incorporated, the Herald- 
Mail Company, Incorporated, and the 
Stouffer Printing Company. 





@ The ink industry as a whole has vig- 
orously promoted scientific research in 
the past few years, said James Beckett, 
vice-president of the International Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, in discussing devel- 
opments in offset inks before the annual 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. 

*‘So far as the inkmaker is concerned, 
an ink has two component parts, pigment 
and vehicle,” he said. “Consequently, in 
the average research laboratory there are 
separate departments, one constantly 
working on pigments, the other on ve- 
hicles.” Then, in referring to the vehicle 
laboratory, which he said is probably the 
most important research laboratory of 
the ink industry, Mr. Beckett went on to 
comment as follows: 

“Vehicle research has produced a satis- 
factory lithographic synthetic varnish, 
and offset inks have been made from this 
new material. These new synthetic vehicle 
inks, while comparatively new, have 
proved themselves in many instances to 
be superior to the old type linseed-oil 
inks.” Some of the advantages claimed 
for these new inks, as set forth by Mr. 
Beckett, are (1) It is possible to run these 
inks with a minimum amount of acid in 
the water fountain; (2) the ink lifts off 
the blanket unusually clean, giving a 
stronger impression with the same film 
thickness; (3) dusting bronze adheres 
less readily to synthetic ink films; (4) 
these inks dry faster than linseed-oil inks; 
(5) they are considerably more rub- and 
scratch-proof than linseed inks; (6) tin 
printing inks made from synthetic ve- 
hicles dry in six minutes instead of twenty 
minutes required for linseed inks, at 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. 





INK INDUSTRY GETS SCIENTIFIC AID 


With reference to pigments, Mr. Beckett 
said that in the pigment laboratory they 
work in close collaboration with the dye- 
stuff and pigment laboratories of large 
chemical houses, or with their own dry- 
color plants. Years ago permanent colors 
invariably were flat and lifeless, he said. 
A few years ago the phosphotungstic col- 
ors were developed in purple, green, blue, 
and red, all of them not only brilliant, 
but strong tinctorially and permanent, 
and they are now being used extensively 
in better offset inks. More recent. and 
probably more spectacular, was the de- 
velopment by German chemists of the 
new Monastral or Syan blue, which is an 
entirely new color, somewhat redder than 
peacock blue, extraordinarily permanent 
and strong, and acid and alkali proof. 
“This, to my mind,” said Mr. Beckett, “is 
the outstanding pigment research contri- 
bution to the offset lithographer in the 
past fifty years. I understand that research 
laboratories are still working on the 
chemical construction of this blue, trying 
to perfect a greener shade of blue which 
will more closely approximate the tone 
of peacock blue.” 

In closing his paper, Mr. Beckett said: 
“Tt is a mistake to regard the printing art 
as a purely mechanical operation looking 
for development only from improved 
machinery. The skill of the operator and 
improved machinery are, of course, im- 
portant; but paper and ink must advance 
if the industry is to progress. . . . There 
has been a great deal of work done by 
paper and ink laboratories for the im- 
provement of the printing art, and with 
the same spirit prevailing, you can look 
to the future knowing that the ink indus- 
try will do its part.” 





It was printed offset, in purple ink, by the Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago. Page size: 4 by 5. Stock: seventy-pound white linen-finish offset paper ; 


flat trim size, 4% by 190. The job, ninety-two pages in all, was folded by automatic equipment to 4% by 4% size; because of its unusual length it 
had to be pieced together in folding. Ultra Bodoni was used for display ; Garamond Bold for text matter. The folder was sent to retail and chain stores 
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I MEAN MEGAPHONES! 


The business of shouting and cheering should provide more business for the printer. 


There’s a wide-open field now for paper megaphones! Here’s your chance to score! 


By PHYRNE L. LITTLEWOOD 


games, I come home with a throat 

so hoarse I can’t speak above a 
whisper. Not that my strained vocal cords 
should be interesting to you, except that 
the condition offers printers a sales idea. 
Few, if any, printers seem to have ex- 
ploited it to any extent. 

When you consider that the collegiate 
type of frenzy which induces prolonged 
yelling and cheering, exists not only at 
football games, but at prize fights, base- 
ball, hockey, basketball games, that it 
goes on at conventions, political meet- 
ings, and so on, you have not one but 
thousands of people cheering. 

Cheap give-away items have long been 
sought for football games, baseball 
games, sports events of all types. Few 
appropriate ones have ever been used. 
Outside of half-a-dozen hamburgers, I 
can’t think of anything that would be 
more appropriate, or more popular, as an 
advertising premium, than a megaphone, 
at a football game. As I sit here nursing 
my almost useless voice, I’m waxing in- 
dignant at you printers for not having 
done something about this long ago. 

It would appear that an almost wide- 
open field lies before you for the sale of 
megaphones. I have seen some made of 
coated boxboard that fold flat, and can be 
printed very easily in from one to three 
or four colors. Anything from extremely 
simple wording to elaborate modern de- 
signs could be used on this type of mega- 
phone. I know of several firms offering 
them, ready for imprinting, in large or 
small quantities. But there’s no reason 
why a printer can’t make them himself, 
completely in his own shop, or in coép- 
eration with a bindery, printing them 
either before or after die-cutting. Their 
simplicity of construction makes them 
easy to handle, whether for large national 
advertisers or small local stores. 

For first test runs, stock megaphones 
undoubtedly would be less expensive 
from a production viewpoint, until vol- 
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ume has been determined. Butifyou think 
there isn’t a real market for megaphones, 
cast your eye down the following list of 
tentative suggestions: 

(1) Is there a convention hall in your 
city? There are a number of different 
types of prospects that could distribute 
megaphones at conventions. The leading 
restaurant should be easy to sell on the 
idea of having a quantity made up suf- 
ficient for three or six months, to be dis- 
tributed at each and every convention in 
town. Strangers at these meetings would 
highly welcome information regarding a 
good restaurant. They seldom know where 
to eat. If the conventions are mostly for 
men, the local haberdasher, and perhaps 
a good barber, would be willing to go 
fifty-fifty on the expenses, each taking an 
advertisement on the megaphone. If there 
is more than one hotel in town, here are 
good prospects. 

If the conventions are attended by 
women, the best beauty shop should be 
interested in megaphone advertising. 
Drug stores, liquor shops, entertainment 
centers (such as movies, roller-skate rinks, 
dance floors, night clubs) are all good 
prospects for conventioneer megaphones. 
And can’t you imagine the demand there 
would be, how fast the supplies would go, 
when it became known that megaphones 
were being given away? They’d go over 
BIG at almost any kind of a meeting! 

(2) Are football games held in or near 
your city? The favorite meeting place, 
whether it be restaurant, tea shop, hotel, 
or what have you—wherever “the gang” 
congregates to talk over all the details 
after the game—should be an excellent 
prospect for megaphones. The proprietor 
probably wishes from year to year that he 
had some special promotional sales stunt 
he could put on to remind people to come 
over after the game. Needless to say, 
megaphones would be a “sell-out” from 
the standpoint of popularity at a game. 
College, high school, professional foot- 
ball. games—all are “naturals.” 


Pattern for an easily made paper megaphone; 
a source of new business for the alert printer 


If the restaurant will distribute mega- 
phones at only one or two games, there 
are many other prospects that should be 
willing to buy megaphones for other 
games. This is an active, young, spending 
market, and many people want to reach 
it. Megaphones give them that opportu- 
nity just when consumers are in a holiday 
mood, spending money freely, not too 
critical of values or too price-conscious. 

An apparel shop, for instance, could 
advertise a special sale to be featured 
some time the following week; a drug 
store could offer a fountain special; the 
local movie could feature an “‘after-the- 
game” special; a prominent beauty shop 
might offer a first-of-the-week special, 
with a sample package of powder to all 
comers; even the local gas station might 
be a good prospect, if it is interested in 
the school trade. Or, here again, a group 
of two or three can codperate, each hav- 
ing a small ad and splitting expenses. 

(3) County fair. Almost any kind of a 
shop could distribute megaphones at the 
local county fair. A department store, a 
building-supply store, the store that han- 
dles washing machines, stoves, and the 
like—anyone who is interested in put- 
ting on a sale (furniture dealer, apparel 
shop, drug store )—all can find prospects 
among the people who visit the fair. 

(4) Basketball, hockey, baseball games, 
prize fights. The same types of prospects 
that are suitable for football games will 
be interested in all sports events. As a 
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matter of fact, after you sell them your 
first order for megaphones, and they have 
had a good response, you ought to be able 
to turn them into regular customers for 
all sports events held in town. Here’s an 
unusual type of advertising; it gives you 
something a little different to sell to many 
classes of trade which otherwise you 
would be unable to interest in printing 
services such as you offer. 

(5) Manufacturers or national adver- 
tisers. This is the most important group, 
and offers you splendid opportunity for 
really big volume. Your sales story 
should be well thought out before you 
approach these prospects and, if possible, 
should they show any interest whatsoever, 
a good colored sketch with a modern lay- 
out should be given them. Needless to say, 
an order from one of this group would be 
a mighty welcome, unexpected order! I 
say unexpected, because unless you go to 
them and present them with this idea, they 
are not likely to think of it themselves. 
Or, even if they did think of it, they would 
not necessarily realize that you are a good 
source of supply for the item—unless you 
called that fact to their attention by direct 
plugging and solicitation. 

Manufacturers of breakfast foods, ciga- 
rets, liquor, automobiles, bicycles, ten- 
nis rackets, men’s hats, leather jackets, 
shoes, fountain pens, automatic pencils, 
soft drinks, cosmetics, drugs, mouth 
washes, tires, golf clubs, radios, base- 
balls, automobile heaters, sweaters, and 
dozens of other items, all have products 
that are interesting to the people attend- 
ing sports events, convention meetings, 
and so on. If you cannot sell them on a 
national basis to begin with, suggest that 
they use a smaller quantity for several 
“test” markets, if possible listing local 
retailers’ names on the megaphones, and 
getting the local dealer to tie in with a 
window display. A manufacturer will ap- 
preciate a suggestion.of this type coming 
from you; it’s an indication that you are 
alert to his sales problems. 

Possibly you are now selling several 
manufacturers such things as stationery, 
advertising circulars, or other run-of-the- 
shop jobs. Make an extra sale for your- 
self, and watch your prestige go up, when 
the reports come back on how enthusias- 
tically the crowd has received these 
unexpected premiums. 

(6) Political meetings. The local Demo- 
cratic or Republican party may be inter- 
ested in buying megaphones to give away 
at its own, or the other fellows’, meet- 
ings! A newspaper that is fighting a cer- 
tain party or a certain measure on the 
ticket may be interested in distributing 
megaphones at leading meetings. One of 
the candidates, or local city or town offi- 
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cials, wanting to defeat some angle of the 
political situation, may find the use of 
imprinted megaphones the sheer streak 
of genius that will turn an uninteresting 
political meeting into a landslide for 
them. Any of the general advertisers are 
also good prospects for this type of gath- 
ering. Also the local chamber of com- 
merce should be approached. 

(7) Local festivals. In many localities, 
special annual events are celebrated. In 
Holland, Michigan, for instance, they 
have an annual day or week-end featuring 
the town and the beautiful tulips grown 
there. Other Michigan cities have blos- 
som festivals and cherry festivals, at 
which they pick beauty queens, have pa- 
rades, floats, and interesting special pro- 
grams. There is considerable publicity, 
and many visitors are there to join in the 
fun. Some winter-resort towns in northern 
states have special winter-sports carni- 
vals. Ice skating, hockey, tobogganing, 





Shootin’ Blanks 





@ Now some fellas played a trick on another 
fella and gave him six blank shells and six 
loaded shells with which to shoot at some 
clay pigeons. 

The fella averaged 50 per cent. Now you 
know and I know he really was bowling ’em 
down 100 per cent. 

And that’s just like the fella who had a 
mailing list with half the names of folks 
who couldn’t buy even if they wanted to. 
He got a 4 per cent return! Now you know 
and I know he really pulled in an 8 per cent 
return which aint so bad. 

The fella was discouraged and blamed his 
advertising which was good and didn’t send 
out any more. Now if he had of used the cash 
he spent for blanks to follow up the good 
half with another barrage of good advertis- 
ing in ten days ... he may have gotten 
another 8 per cent return which would have 
made 16 per cent all told .. . and that’s 4 
times what he thought he got in the first 
place, or 300 per cent increase! 

Put all those per cents into dollars and 
cents and you have an idea of how much it is 
worth to make your mailing list all cream 
prospects and then give ’em the works! 








Bull’s-eye copy and illustration from the Gaw- 
O’Hara Envelope Company’s organ—P. D. Q. 
Direct Mail News, Chicago. Editor: E. E. Geiger 


and other popular winter activities are 
featured. A little southern Illinois town 
has become famous for its “Sauerkraut 
Day.” People flock there from near and 
far to enjoy the free food, parades, merri- 
ment. Fourth of July is the signal in most 
places for parades, bands, fireworks dis- 
plays, where again large crowds gather. 
American Legion meetings or conventions. 
and many different “lodge” conventions 
are held annually and semi-annually. 

Some of the affairs are celebrated with 
more fanfare than others, but always with 

one thing in common—many people. If 
any such occasion happens in your town, 
where there is a crowd of people, gay, in 
holiday spirit, watching parades, cheer- 
ing, that’s the place where megaphones 
meet with tremendous public favor. They 
are appreciated, they are really used. You 
can turn such occasions to your decided 
advantage, and put extra money in your 
pocket, when you bring such events to the 
attention of a national advertiser or a 
local concern or shop, and print mega- 
phones for free distribution. 

There are several methods of distribu- 
tion you can suggest. Many stadiums and 
convention halls will be only too glad to 
give one megaphone to each person enter- 
ing. It is pretty generally recognized that 
the noisier the crowd is, the more it is 
enjoying itself. A gay happy spirit is in- 
fectious—it is “catching.” Obviously a 
megaphone will help to promote this feel- 
ing to the fullest extent. Stadium mana- 
gers are glad to see a happy crowd. It 
means more “repeat business.” 

However, if this method of distribution 
proves impossible, the advertiser can sta- 
tion one or two individuals by the gates 
or doorways into the building or athletic 
field, passing out one megaphone to each 
person entering. The same type of distri- 
bution is possible at many other special 
events, festivals, parades, and so on. One 
or two boys stationed along the way the 
paradewill march will soon attract plenty 
of attention and “customers” by shouting, 
“Get your free megaphone here.” Boys of 
high school age are always glad to get 
this sort of work, even for a minimum 
amount of pay. The local newspaper office 
may tell you the names of several route 
boys who are responsible, or the principal 
of a high school or grammar school will 

know of some boy who needs the work. 

The winter sports season is just ahead, 
many games are still to be played off. If 
you are to cash in on this sales idea to the 
utmost, you will have to start at once to 
contact prospects. /’m going to take the 
subject up at once, personally, with our 
own home-town printer. I’m tired of hav- 
ing a hoarse throat every Saturday after- 
noon! It’s a challenge! 
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ture subsequently was taken up by several 


out-of-town radio stations and broadcast 
' weekly as fifteen-minute continuities.) 
Contact with newspaper and printing 
plants, however, began to stimulate a 
long-suppressed urge not only to write 
copy but to have a hand in choosing the 
type faces and actually creating the set- 


ups. It was at this point that Miss Gaylord 

ran up against what she calls “the intol- 
OF a oman Yypograp er erant attitude of the majority of printing 

shops in barring women from any parti- 
cipation in printing work.” Wanting to 
acquire a fundamental working knowl- 
edge of the technical and mechanical 
phases of printing, she discovered that 
her chances of doing so, as an apprentice, 
were virtually nil. And so, with charac- 


@ By ALBERT E. PETERS teristic spirit, she tackled this apparent 


obstacle to her ambition. 


At twenty-six, she is staff typographer of a New York printing house, 


with a background of study in London, Paris, Stockholm, and Vienna 





Iss GRETTA GAYLORD,” said the 
M announcement, “has just re- 
turned from a year’s work with 
outstanding printers and advertising spe- 
cialists in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Moscow, and Vienna.” And the announce- 
ment continued: “We have now secured 
her services as a consultant in typography 
and advertising for the convenience of 
our present clients and our clients-to-be.” 
It was thus, in January of this year, 
that the Chrysler Printing Company, In- 
corporated, of New York City, introduced 
a typographic star—and a feminine typo- 
graphic star, at that. Her name was prac- 
tically unknown in type circles; and this, 
plus the novelty of her position, created 
considerable curiosity in the trade and 
among customers. 

The object of this curiosity, despite her 
youthful age, remained unflustered. Miss 
Gaylord, at twenty-six, has a cool head, a 
keen eye, and energy equal to her ambi- 
tions. She not only writes copy and han- 
dles the type for Chrysler clients, but she 
can, when the occasion demands, lend a 
hand at the stone or the press. Theoretic 
training never appealed to her. From the 
start she was determined to wade right 
into actual composing-room and press- 
room work. When she tells how she set 
about doing so, it becomes clear how she 
got where she is. 

She was nineteen when she interrupted 
schooling to go to work in the advertising 
department of a Wall Street firm. But the 
work there quickly turned dull, primarily 
because, as she says, she could not be- 
come acclimatized to the “stuffed-shirt, 
gilt-edged conservatism that permeates 
the air around the ‘big board.’” She 
a | shi ple aetago: - ~~ Gretta Gaylord, staff typographer of the Chrysler Printing Company, Incorporated, New York City, 

ba took this portrait of herself, releasing the shutter with foot pressure. She also designed the letter- 
could get; by 1933 she was writing a head which here is seen as a border around the photograph. The eight-point gray rule of the letter- 
syndicated column, “Foot Loose in New head (which is printed in old rose and light gray) ends, at the bottom, about half-way across the 
York,” under her own by-line. (This fea- sheet. In spite of its light tone and its feminine treatment, it has notable strength and character 
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To a carefully chosen group of out- 
standing printing and typographic estab- 
lishments in England, France, Austria, 
Sweden, and the Soviet Union, Miss Gay- 
lord sent an unusual request: she asked 
if they would permit her to make herself 
useful in their shops, without remunera- 
tion, in exchange for a chance to pick up 
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Page from a type-specimen book designed for 
the Chrysler Printing Company by Miss Gaylord 


a few basic facts of the printing craft and 
some of the tricks of the trade. Rather to 
her surprise, she found that her proposi- 
tion was, in most cases, favorably re- 
ceived. She at once plunged into a sea of 
research, took her slim savings out of the 
bank, and bought a third-class ticket to 
Europe and new printing fields. 

That year abroad she calls “‘a mar- 
velous typographical experience.” Not 
unlike the journeymen printers of old, 
she wandered from shop to shop, from 
studio to studio, from country to country. 
Elsewhere she has summarized her im- 
pressions of the tour; it is obvious that 
her time was not wasted. 

When she returned to New York City, 
with an imposing practical background 
augmenting her artistic abilities, she dis- 
covered that the Chrysler Printing Com- 
pany was in search of a typographic 
designer. It did not take her long to con- 
vince the company’s president, M. Ly- 
man, that she was the woman for the job. 
And shortly afterward announcement of 
her appointment was issued. “You will 
find it profitable,” said the copy in part, 
“to let Miss Gaylord plan and create the 
design, layout, and copy of your printing 
and advertising. There is no additional 
charge for this service.” 

Just now, in addition to her creative 
work for clients, Miss Gaylord is putting 
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out a type-specimen book “that will em- 
body the same principles of good print- 
ing design that we try to impart to our 
printing jobs.” The traditional type- 
specimen book, she says, “not only is 
uninspiring in presentation, but, in my 
opinion, impractical as well. The average 
printer’s client finds little actual help in 
row after row of type faces and sizes set 
in unimaginative lines. I have therefore 
endeavored to present, in our type-spe- 
cimen book, type faces in natural sur- 
roundings, in useful arrangements, in 
proper color combinations, appropri- 
ately tied up with illustrations, borders, 
and type ornaments, and on various pa- 
pers. This type-specimen book should 
sell the client printing—not merely type. 
It should stimulate him to use inks, pa- 
per, and type faces to better advantage. 
It should reveal to him the various po- 
tentialities of design, layout, and type 
arrangement that we are capable of im- 
parting to his own printed matter.” It is 
interesting to note that many of the half- 
tones and line cuts used as illustrations 
in Miss Gaylord’s type book have been 
printed from plates that merely happened 
to be in the shop. The “Pericles” page re- 
produced herewith is typical of Miss Gay- 
lord’s fresh and informal approach to a 
problem of display. 

It is a pleasant state of affairs when 
printing-house clients hand over rough 
copy, fully confident that it will be de- 
signed, set up, and printed unfalteringly 
in the best contemporary manner. 
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Gretta Gaylord’s informal approach to a prob- 
lem of display is also revealed in the cards she 
has smartly designed for clients and for herself 
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3% Our aim is, not only to make THE INLAND 
PRINTER a successful business enterprise, but to 
make it so as a result of its value to all who may 
be pleased to give it support.—October, 1883. 


38 The composing room of the New Orleans 
Picayune is in the upper story of its publication- 
house, just under the roof, and in summer is 
exceedingly hot. A box has been constructed in 
the corner of the room, with openings at the 
floor and ceiling, and furnished with a pipe for 
supplying water at the top and a pan and drain 
at the bottom. The supply pipe delivers a shower 
of spray instead of a solid stream . . . The most 
surprising thing about the experiment is the 
effect of the water in cooling the air to a degree 
below its own temperature.—October, 1883. 


9 In making designs in curved rulework, the 
compositor need only be limited by the range 
of his own ideas, as brass rule may be curved 
and twisted into every conceivable form, and 
with the aid of a file the face of the rule can be 
varied in thickness and made to join at any point 
with other rules in the job.—March, 1884. 


98 While zincography was, until recently, very 
little used in this country on account of the 
many processes of photo-engraving, it has lately 
got a foothold, and it is to be expected that 
in the very near future the swelled gelatine 
methods of mechanical engraving will be en- 
tirely replaced by the process of zincography. 

-—October, 1886. 
SS A one-horse printer furnishes 1,000 busi- 
ness cards for $1. The stock cost forty-eight 
cents; composition, thirty cents; presswork, 
sixty cents. The sheriff generally knows who 
gets left—June, 1887. 


9 The vagaries and grotesqueness of type are 
becoming alarming, and the inventive genius of 
founders appears to be suffering under a severe 
attack of hysteria and dementia as to what is 
good form and taste.—August, 1887. 


98- One thousand pounds of type are made 
every working day at the Boston Typefoundry, 
and taking the long primer “n” as the average 
weight, the number of the little missionaries 
which daily pass out into the world from this 


foundry is about half a million—June, 1888. 


9 C. B. Cottrell and Sons have lately placed 
on the market a new improved country press, 
especially adapted to printing newspapers, post- 
ers, pamphlets, eirculars, and all classes of com- 
mercial printing.—July, 1888. 


9S There are inventions that will work a great 
change, and, when perfected, truly become mar- 
vels. Only a few days since we read an account 
of a compositor setting directly from a barrel- 
organ sort of an instrument in which speech had 
been stored against future demands. With a 
tube leading to his ear he listened and from the 
“copy” thus furnished his lines were set. 
—August, 1888. 
SS Russell B. Harrison, son of President Har- 
rison, has purchased the plant of the Helena, 
Montana, Record, and will endeavor to make it 
the leading paper of Montana.—March, 1889. 
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ro. in a Cleveland print 
shop, R. J. Bucholz, has a remark- 
able hobby. He works with type all day, 
and then goes home and devotes his 
leisure hours to hand lettering beautiful 
books. His most ambitious production to 
date is “The Gospel of St. Matthew,” a 
book of one hundred pages, each page 15 
by 10 inches. It took him fifteen months 
of odd hours and “off” days to complete 
it. The result is a marvelous example of 
craftsmanship—a volume that might have 
been done by a zealous artizan before 
printing had been invented. (See cut.) 

Mr. Bucholz has been a compositor at 
the A. R. Mueller Printing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for over ten years. His 
father was a printer in Cleveland before 
him; the son followed naturally in his 
footsteps. The younger Bucholz, in fact, 
began his printing career at the age of 
twelve, and has been at it ever since. 

A compositor’s work is pretty much cut 
out for him; he follows instructions on 
somebody else’s layouts. So Mr. Bucholz, 
seeking an outlet for his own creative 
abilities, turned to lettering and design- 
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R. J. Bucholz, a Cleveland compositor, used a 
pen to produce the beautiful pages shown here 


ing on his own hook. He had taken some 
lessons from the I.T.U. correspondence 
course (at a time, incidentally, when the 
present editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was conducting it). His lettering ability, 
however, was largely self-acquired. He 
laid out and lettered short poems and 
mottoes, and eventually decided to tackle 
a complete book. He did two others and 
had them attractively bound before he 
undertook the “St. Matthew.” The latter, 
he believes, represents the best work he 
has done to date. 

The “St. Matthew” pages are of Tovil 
handmade paper specially imported from 
England. The lettering was done in col- 
ored inks with an ordinary steel pen. As 
the accompanying reproduction reveals, 
the spirit and style of ancient manuscripts 
has been followed. Beautifully bound in 
leather by Gertrude Stiles, the volume is 
an outstanding example of patience and 
skill—a book that collectors would covet 
and book lovers would treasure indeed. 
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Mr. Bucholz’s handiwork has been ex- 
hibited at art shows in Cleveland and else- 
where. He has not made any particular 
effort to sell his productions; he classes 
them under the heading of “diversion” 
and gets a big kick out of doing them. 
Some day, he hopes, he will have some 
type and a small press of his own. Then 
he will try his hand at typography of his 
own designing. His work with hand let- 
tering, he says, came about largely be- 
cause he had no type of his own, and he 
couldn’t get the effects he wanted with 
type that was available. By designing his 
own pages and lettering them in his own 
way, he satisfies his creative inclinations 
—and takes orders from nobody. 

To keep his recreational activities bal- 
anced, Mr. Bucholz frequently does a lit- 
tle bowling. He is also a baseball fan, and 
he and his son like nothing better than an 
excursion to the ball park. He says he has 
been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for 
over forty years; his father was a sub- 
scriber, and it was stacks of back copies 
in the attic that first opened young Buch- 
olz’s eyes to the wonders of printing. 
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ARL J. H. ANDERSON, designer of 
C the cover on this issue of THE 

INLAND PRINTER, is art director 
and printing-plant manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. The beautifully designed di- 
rect mail used by that organization bears 
evidence of Mr. Anderson’s firm creative 
touch. On this and the opposite page are 
reproduced specimens of his work—not 
all of them Hercules jobs, for Mr. Ander- 
son is also a free-lance consultant in ad- 
vertising and design and serves a variety 


A of exacting clients. 

It’s a long way from his present posi- 
. tion back to his boyhood days on the 
ale plains of South Dakota, where he was 
born in a two-room, tar-paper-covered 
shack. (He says there were no indications 
in his youth that he’d turn out to be a de- 
signer, but his life-long fondness for fish- 
ing and hunting is traceable to that time.) 
Of those days, Mr. Anderson says he 
remembers “the intense heat, the brilliant 
sun, the hot dry winds, and the battering 
dusts of summer; the bitter cold, the 
hard-packed snow and blizzards of win- 
ter.” He also recalls “the buttercups, 
anemones, bobolinks, and the meadow- 
lark of spring—the sharp tang of early 
autumn, the heavy frosts and sudden 
dropping of leaves from the few cotton- 
woods and elms and white ashes—the 
honk of the flying wedges of geese—end- 
less acres of dry grass—prairie fires that 
often promised destruction of the few 
scattered home buildings but that never 

i Me ta nts = ll ——— quite seemed to reach us.” mn 
; Many were the forays with “the gang” 
Through = over the prairies, hunting, trapping prai- 
: a rie dogs and gophers, digging for Indian 
Specialization end “ ee relics, ever on the alert for rattlesnakes. 
This prairie freedom, however, came to 
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Booklet covers, on this page and opposite, are 
the work of Carl J. H. Anderson, art director 
and printing-plant manager of the Hercules 









Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. 






Anderson also designed the unusual cover for 






this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
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an end when young Anderson was twelve. 
Economic necessity forced his parents to 
move to Plankinton, the local county seat, 
where his mother taught school and his 
father worked at carpentering. For the 
boy, there was a job on one of the county 
newspapers nearby. 

The work consisted of sweeping out, 
building fires, carrying ashes, cleaning 
and polishing windows, washing rollers, 
oiling and cleaning the presses, running 
errands, making paste, hand addressing 
the newspapers, kicking the jobbers, 
scrubbing the forms with lye water, dis- 
tributing pi, and collecting bills. Between 
times, he started setting type, and soon 
felt he was well on his way to being what 
was then known as “a dirty printer.” 

But at the end of his junior year in high 
school the family moved to Iowa with the 
intention of being close to the state nor- 
mal college. For some reason the educa- 
tional program didn’t work out, and the 
following spring another move was made 
to the farm of his grandfather near Ne- 
vada, Ohio, where his father had been 
born. Here Carl Anderson secured the job 
of foreman at the Nevada News, where he 
worked a year. Then he decided to finish 
high school, and eventually he taught 
school for a year. At this time, he says, 
some obscure illness of undernourish- 
ment began, which kept his vitality at 
a low ebb for years. 

“I became interested in the Roycrafters 
at East Aurora,” says Mr. Anderson, “and 
made the pilgrimage to study bookbind- 
ing. I then left on a trek to Philadelphia, 
worked wherever and whenever I could— 
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As art director of the Hercules company, Mr. Anderson designs covers such as these; as manager 
of the company’s own printing plant he supervises all the printed matter now issued by Hercules 


in the harvest fields of New Jersey, in Phil- 
adelphia, finally riding the rails west- 
ward toward home. On my way I was 
pinched for trespassing and thrown into 
the county jail at Harrisburg. Eventually 
I got back home.” 

The next few years found him shuttling 
back and forth between printing and tree 
surgery—spending his winters in the 
former occupation, his summers in the 
latter-—attempting to build up again in 
summer what he would lose in health in 
the winter. In neither profession, he says, 
did he get very far. At last he determined 
to learn something at first hand about 
every printing and binding operation. So 
he worked on the case, on the stones, as a 
finisher in a bindery, on folding and 
other bindery machines, in pressrooms, 
on linotype machines; and he studied 
management and cost and general ac- 
counting as well. 

His jobs carried him to Akron, Detroit, 
Jacksonville, and Augusta, Georgia; to 
Chicago, Cleveland, Freeport, and Mo- 
line. “Executive positions came,” he says, 
“and at length I was sure that manufac- 
turing and production weren’t what I 
wanted after all. There was too much 
poorly planned stuff always coming 
through. It gave me a pain in the neck.” 


“I laid aside my pursuit of strictly 
business methods, and went after layout 
and typography and advertising design. 
There were things for which, over a long 
period of time, I had unconsciously been 
preparing myself by studying the print- 
ing and advertising journals and art pub- 
lications as a spare-time hobby.” 

As a result, Mr. Anderson began to 
produce The Franklin Crier, a widely 
read, often quoted house-organ which 
added considerable luster to the Franklin 
Printing Company, long-established con- 
cern in Philadelphia. At this time, also, 
he planned, wrote, designed, and super- 
vised a great deal of advertising for va- 
rious outfits. 

Then came a set-back. “The late well 
known unpleasantness, starting in the fall 
of 1929, put spikes into my lavish pro- 
ductivity, along with my plans for pub- 
lishing a series of the lesser classics in 
fine format at moderate prices, into the 
arrangements for which I had put all my 
money.” The interval that followed, Mr. 
Anderson summarizes briefly: “Lost 
everything. A near nervous breakdown. 
Recovery.” In 1935 he joined the Her- 
cules company in his present dual capac- 
ity, designing and producing printed 
advertising of distinction and charm. 
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Importance of Trade Customs 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO the printers of America, through their 
7 cnuininniens in annual convention, adopted the U.T.A. 
Printing Trade Customs. Each year subsequently, these trade 
customs have been reaffirmed in open convention. “They are 
the finest that any industry could possibly have,” declares 
John A. Bresnahan, general counsel for the U.T.A. “A trade 
custom is something which has by its universality and an- 
tiquity acquired the force and effect of law. Once established 
it is judiciously noticed without proof.” 

When certain and uniform, a trade custom may be recog- 
nized as valid and enforceable in a court of law, and when so 
uniform in its operation, parties may be presumed to have 
known it and acted in accordance with it. In a trade or busi- 
ness having a well known trade custom, it is presumed that 
the members of the trade and their customers make their con- 
tracts and carry on their business “with a view to such custom, 
unless they exclude the presumption by their contract.” 

Many of the disputes arising between printers and their 
customers over experimental work, sketches, dummies, draw- 
ings, engravings, electrotypes, alterations, postage, and cus- 
tomers’ property, are caused through a lack of understanding 
of the printing-trade customs in which the respective rights of 
both parties on these very points are specifically set forth. 
Members of the graphic arts are generally conversant with 
their trade customs, but, Mr. Bresnahan points out, “as be- 
tween the printer and the average customer” he does not 
believe they are well enough known to be recognized by the 
courts. To overcome what might prove to be an embarrass- 
ment, the general counsel urges all printers to publicize the 
printing-trade customs, to make them a part of the printers’ 
advertisement, to incorporate them in estimates and quota- 
tions, and to abide by them in dealings with customers. Mr. 
Bresnahan is but echoing what attorneys of printers have been 
telling the trade for years and it is gratifying to note that 
interest in this important phase of contractual relations is 
again coming into the limelight. 


We, Us, and Company 

F THERE BE one class of folks in America, who, by reason of 
I the constant sharpening of intelligence and culture 
through daily contacts with printed matter, ought to know 
better, it is the printers. Yet when we hear arguments and dis- 
cussions by owners, managers, and craftsmen on capital and 
labor, consumers and producers, stockholders and customers, 
and their relative rights, we are moved to remind them that 
we printers, as well as all other folks in this country, are all 
six of these critters—at one and the same time. We, Us, and 
Company are engaged in the great business of obtaining food, 
clothing, and shelter for ourselves and our loved ones. As 


5? 
the owners of our shelters we are capitalists; as the workers 
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in our plants we are producers; as the buyers of goods sold 
through the use of printed matter we are customers and con- 
sumers. As owners of savings accounts we are capitalists; as 
clerks or craftsmen we are laborers; as owners of a share of 
stock in any bank, store, or factory, we are customers of the 
printers from whom these concerns buy their printing matter. 
We cannot be one without being all the others; we cannot 
argue that one is wicked and sinful without condemning our- 
selves along with the rest. 

Besides, We, Us, and Company are engaged not only in the 
business of printing; we are in clothing, food, building, 
transportation. We may not all own stock in such concerns, 
but we do own rights and opportunities to share in their 
products at prices much, much less than those which would 
obtain if we had to make such products ourselves. As pro- 
ducers of one product or commodity, we are consumers of all 
others. Let us remember that. 

We, Us, and Company are “all in the same boat.” If we rock 
that boat by wild ideas or uneconomic theories or crazy de- 
mands, we endanger ourselves as much as the other fellow. 
If we refuse to pull our oar or bail out the water under our 
feet or codperate with the steersman in operating the boat, 
we are endangering our own safety as much as his and all our 
fellow passengers’. Before condemning everybody else and 
demanding the world with a fence around it, it might be well 
to stop and consider just how this will affect others besides 
ourselves, and ourselves as well as others. 


Closing Another Year 


OR MOST PRINTERS December means “taking stock” and 
F “closing the books” after another year of business. To 
many this is purely a routine matter, meaning little, if any- 
thing, more than that. To others, many others, we are glad 
to say, it is a period of review, of inquiry; a time for correcting 
bad practices, for planning better methods. Annual statements, 
whether operating, financial, or supplementary, are pictures 
of the year’s business—they tell the story of achievement or 
failure; success here, error there; of correct policies on which 
to continue; of wrong methods henceforth to be avoided. 
There are bound to be wastes in business. But at least once 
a year is not too often to inquire what they are and where they 
occur. Waste time may be a factor of loss because of “over- 
lapping” due to bad routing of work or because of lack of 
proper facilities, often inexpensive ones, or because of no 
control over the operatives’ time. Another source of loss is the 
failure to have control over materials from the time they come 
into the plant until they go out in finished goods. Printers do 
not always know whether all the paper and ink they buy goes 
into orders or what quantity remains on hand. They may be 
meticulous about balancing their cash, but too many are prone 
to pay little heed to the money they have invested in paper 
and ink stocks and remnants. Wasted or avoidable expenses 
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are another source of loss to the business. Proper budgeting of 
the “costs of doing business” and keeping within the budget 
has kept many a business from the “red.” In a business such as 
printing, where the average profits are around only 6 per cent, 
careless handling of expenses may easily turn such profits into 
losses. Time, material, and expenses are always potential 
sources of waste and for that reason they should be vigilantly 
watched and guarded day and night lest they poach on profits. 

Then again the close of the year is a good time to “clean 
house.” If inventories are too heavy, arrange to reduce them 
systematically. If there be a lot of “dead” composition stand- 
ing, convert it into good metal to be prepared for new business 
—keep your money invested in metal turning over. 

Analyze your list of receivables and get after the ones that 
are lazy; you need your capital in your business, your debtor 
has had it long enough. Check up your reserves; are you 
charging enough against the business for depreciation, for 
bad accounts and so on, or can the pressure be lifted somewhat 
during the new year? Much of the success of the year ahead 
will depend upon taking advantage of the facts of the business 
as you see them at the close of the old year. 


What Trade Associations May Do 


UR ATTENTION again has been called to the splendid ser- 
O vices a trade association has performed for a large com- 
munity of printers, regardless of the fact that many of the 
printers sharing in the benefits are not members of the associa- 
tion. When Illinois passed a sales tax, the Graphic Arts 
Federation of Chicago took the stand that printing is not a 
commodity and therefore printers could not be required to 
collect the tax from their customers. A group of members un- 
derwrote a plan whereby the Federation went to court and won 
its case. The decision immediately benefited every printer in 
the state, to their great satisfaction. 

A year ago the Commonwealth Edison Company announced 
its determination to change over power furnished in the Loop 
district of Chicago from DC to AC current. Some 365 estab- 
lishments of the graphic arts industries, operating over five 
thousand motors, are located in the district affected by the 
change-over. The value of the motors that would have to be 
replaced and the expense of new wire and conduit installation 
would amount to around a million dollars, admittedly a heavy 
burden upon the printers. 

Again the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation championed 
the printers and instead of 365 printers each “going to court,” 
only one petition was filed with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission praying that this Commission be compelled either to 
continue to furnish DC current to the printers party to the 
action or to revise its contribution formula in order that 
printer customers might have the equitable allowance to which 
they were justly entitled. 

Hearings have been held, much evidence presented, and the 
commission has approved a request to investigate the manner 
in which similar “change-overs” in other large cities have been 
made. The commission’s engineers, accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the power company and the Federation, are now 
at work on the investigation. 

Encouraged by the victory in the matter of the sales tax, 
the Federation attorneys and representatives are more than 
hopeful that they will make such a showing as to save the 
participating printers thousands of dollars when the change- 
over is finally made. Again they will have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of codperation as it is practiced in a strong, well 
regulated, and well managed printers’ trade association. 


Economic Trends and Printing 


HE YOUNG MASTER PRINTERS of Great Britain as an or- 

ganized group have had considerably more of a start than 
those concerned with the recent movement in America. They 
have been devoting much of their effort to educational matters, 
especially at their summer school and their district and na- 
tional meetings. It was at one of the latter they were addressed 
by Prof. Arnold Plant, head of the department of business 
administration at the London School of Economics, on “Eco- 
nomic Trends in Relation to the Printing Industry.” 

In discussing upon what the demand for printing would 
depend and what extension would be possible, Professor Plant 
suggested three requirements which at least are provocative of 
thought and discussion by the Young Master Printers of 
America. First, he said, the demand for printing will depend 
on the degree of literacy of the population. Vast indeed as has 
been the advance in literacy in America due to the multiplica- 
tion and improvement in schools, there are still widespread 
areas in America where reading is not done with ease and 
understanding, if at all, and therefore not for personal benefit 
and pleasure. Second, is the consideration of the saturation 
point. The very existence of the conditions referred to above 
are proof positive that such a point has not been reached in 
America, although the time may come when the people will 
no longer be willing to buy reading matter, and any demand 
for it may have to be created by those wanting to sell things. 

It is a curious fact, that climate has considerable effect on 
the reading habits of peoples. Reading is an indoor occupation 
and practiced more by people living in climates less attractive 
and where the out-of-doors is not so alluring. The development 
of organized sport, because of its excitement, diverts the 
leisure time into that channel rather than toward reading. 
Tired working people read less, and need to have more leisure 
if they are to enjoy reading. 

The third consideration, said Professor Plant, affecting the 
demand for printing is organization of life, which means more 
and more printing. The more planning ahead we do, whether 
for industry, commerce, or agriculture, the more printing will 
be required. He believes that compulsory state planning would 
reduce rather than expand the demand for printing because 
a great part of the printed matter today is competitive, per- 
suasive rather than compelling. Printers should favor compe- 
tition, because it takes more printed matter to persuade a man 
to do something than it does to order him to do it. Again, 
printers should foster and help those parts of organized society 
that are attempting to make life more abundant, for the more 
organized life becomes, the greater the demand for printing. 
To encourage reading for leisure, reading must be easier from 
a standpoint of format, type face, margins, and so on, this 
actual presentation of reading matter being of overwhelming 
importance. No doubt, increased concentration on the above 
points is extremely necessary and the suggestions are com- 
mended to American printers, both young and old. 








Third of a series of articles on the use of color in typography. Yellow, 
relatively “difficult” color, shows at its best in combination with black 


yellow, one must consider that it 

may be used either as a background 
or for a word or line of type. Not so, yel- 
low. When used in a word or line, yellow 
does not provide sufficient contrast 
against the commonly used white stock 
to afford any degree of visibility. Thus, 
used for type, it must be printed on some- 
thing different from white paper, particu- 
larly darker colors of stock. 

The problem in that regard is the dif- 
ficulty of printing light colors on dark 
stock at one impression. Usually, suff- 
cient coverage is not obtained. Also, vari- 
ous difficulties arising from the second 
impression, such as register and mottling, 
make this practice undesirable. It is pos- 
sible to obtain the effect of yellow on dark 
stocks by printing the yellow first, then 
overprinting with a reverse plate in the 
darker color, or using a reverse plate on 
yellow stock. 

The “Lemons” advertisement on this 
page is a good example of the effective- 
ness of yellow against a dark background, 
black in this case. The panel along the left 
is unconventional, but the type is so large 
and prominent that the word is the first 
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Sweet, Sour, Juicy, 
and Seedless Lemons, 
plucked from the trees 
and sent direct to you. 
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FRUITS, INC. 


TAMPA - FLORIDA 


Here’s proper and decidedly appropriate use of 
yellow as the second color for an illustration, 
and an important factor in prominent display 
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to be seen. Notice that the use of the yel- 
low for the illustration and in the adver- 
tisement as a whole is admirably suited 
to the subject. More class is obtained by 
the yellow and black combination than 
would have been obtained with black and 
white. From the viewpoint of visibility, 
white letters on black would have been 
equally or more effective, but this com- 
bination would not have been as attractive 
as the yellow on black. The word “from,” 
at the top of the side panel, effectively 
illustrates the point. Of course, the dif- 
ference in the size of the characters is a 
factor, the larger word being more promi- 
nent than the smaller, due to size alone. 

One must use yellow of regular hue 
and chroma for words or lines of type. 
Remember, to be legible, a line of type 
must first be visible, and without contrast 
good visibility is impossible. In the scale 
of color values, yellow most nearly ap- 
proaches white, therefore there can be 
very little contrast between the two. 

On the other hand, yellow is often help- 
ful as a background, the second color in 
an illustration, spots, and decorations, 
and so on. Too, overprinting with black 
on yellow produces one of the most visi- 


THE ARTIST 


in today’s advertising 
by 
VIRGIL GARAMOND 


Chicago - The Studio Press 


Yellow is effective as background here, having 
good contrast with the black. The use of yellow 


for type matter, though, is decidedly ineffectual 


CAR TYPOGRAPHY 


By REX CLEVELAND 


ble of printed pages. In view of the fact 
that yellow and white combinations do 
not produce good legibility, the value of 
using black, the opposite of white, should 
be immediately apparent. 

A good example of the visibility of 
black on yellow is the title page of “The 


posvere® 
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Obviously an improper use of yellow—reverse- 
plate characters altogether too weak; design is 
destroyed. A much stronger color is indicated 


Artist.” In the same example the weakness 
of the yellow on white is apparent; it is 
demonstrated where the light-face type is 
printed in yellow near the bottom of the 
page. Notice how well the black combines 
with the yellow. This combination also 
enhances the black, and, through the in- 
creased visibility of the type, adds to its 
legibility. This combination, however, 
should be limited to advertising litera- 
ture. The yellow, used in such large quan- 
tities on the background, is not suitable 
for bookwork, mainly because it is too 
bizarre and too inartistic in itself. Too, 
yellow is slightly nauseating to some peo- 
ple and undesirable for that reason. 
Still referring to the same example, 
think how much better the title page 
would have been had the yellow lines 
been printed in black. Even if the type 
face employed had been bolder, the effect 
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would still have been very weak printed 
in yellow. One must never make the mis- 
take of using yellow in a line of type for 
the purpose of subordination, for it will 
be found that the line, rather than being 
merely reduced in prominence, is prac- 
tically lost. For that reason, it is better 
to resort to smaller sizes or lighter faces 
of type in black for subordination, rather 
than use yellow. 

Consider, now, the “U. B. C.” house- 
organ cover. An example like this re- 
minds one of those publications which 
utilize the same cover on each’ issue, 
merely changing the date and the second 
color. Obviously, the original design was 
made with some one definite second color 
in mind. Suppose, in this instance, that 
the color used in the original design had 
been a red. It follows that only colors 
of similar value (equally distant between 





NORTH WIND 
By Winfield Westinghouse 


aylight through 
the evergreens next the south porch. A cool 
breeze out of the north-west, duck weather, 
November. Our with the twelve gauge, 
and on with the duxbac, for a rain is in the 


air, and at this time of year it'll be a cold one. 











Yellow here used for decoration, initial, and 
folio is sadly wasted. Yellow, it should be re- 
membered, is closest to white in color value 


white and black in tone) may be substi- 
tuted for the red without loss of effective- 
ness either one way or the other. If a color 
of stronger value were to be used, the 
words which are printed in black upon 
it would be lost because of reduced con- 
trast between black and the color. If a 
lighter color is used, such as the yellow 
shown here, the white letters would fail 
to stand out for the same reason. 

In this same example the initials of the 
company and the explanation of the 
house-organ are certainly more important 
than the weakened position given them 
here indicates. Admittedly, these two 
items should be subordinated to the name 
of the company in black, but why bother 
about printing these items at all if they 
are to be practically invisible? Why not 
simply use yellow stock, printing only 
the company name upon it? The same 
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This display has high visibility as well as an 
Oriental “undertone.” Yellow, in strong con- 
trast to the black, here is effectively applied 


general result would be obtained and 
without the additional cost of the extra 
plate and the second impression. 

Another point about this piece is that 
the design of the whole is dependent 
upon the visibility of all the items in- 
cluded within it. Not one single part can 
be left out without seriously impairing 
the effectiveness of the whole design, yet 
that is precisely what is done when the 
upper and lower parts of the design are 
so completely lost as in this instance. 

If the printer will only stop to con- 
sider that no one is going to strain him- 
self to read something that is obviously 
a sales message, he may save himself a 
lot of wasted effort in the use of color 
for such purposes. Remember, a very 
large proportion of the reading public 
does not possess perfect eyesight, and 
even those who are fortified with glasses 
have a difficult time reading matter that 
is read with ease by the person with 
good eyesight. An advertisement gener- 
ally has just one chance to get its mes- 
sage across, and if it misses that chance 
everything is lost. The use of an im- 
proper color can spoil that chance. 

Shown here is a page from a book, 
“North Wind.” It is a good layout, but 
it is utterly ruined by an improper sec- 
ond color. Aside from the fact that the 
second color should be in keeping with 
the subject, nearly any color would have 
been better than yellow. Blue, blue- 
green, green, or blue-violet would have 
been appropriate, at the same time con- 
trasting well enough with the white stock 
to provide good visibility for the decora- 
tions, initial, and folio. Printed in yel- 
low, as here shown, the ornaments at the 
top are so nearly invisible as to be almost 
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Yellow is here put to good use, simulating and 
reflecting light. Note its effectiveness as a Ben 
Day background; it doesn’t make the type blur 


lost, causing a vacancy there, and giving 
the effect of a top margin as wide as that 
at the bottom. The small stars are hardly 
recognizable as such. Despite the large 
size of the “D” initial it is so faint as to 
have little or no value on the page. Can 
you imagine straining your eyes all the 
way through the book to see which page 
you are on, as you most certainly would 
have to do with the page numbers printed 
in yellow, as has been done here? 

Keep away from the yellow-and-white 
combination for things which are to be 
printed with the idea in mind of having 
them seen and read by average eyes. 

The “Oriental Cruise” poster is a fine 
example of the proper use of yellow. The 
black type and lettering stand out power- 
fully against the yellow background; the 
use of the reverse in showing the small 
specimens of Chinese writing is effective, 
the characters standing out well on the 
black. No color could have been more 
appropriate for this particular item. The 
yellow acts as a murky sky effect and at 
the same time is symbolic of the yellow 
race. What a contrast, all in all, with the 
last example discussed. How much more 
intelligently the color has been used, and 
how much more fittingly. 

The last example is also an ideal appli- 
cation of yellow. This color is always 
symbolic of light, so what better use of 
it than in the illustration of the two 
boxers fighting under the dazzling glare 
of powerful lamps in a well lighted ring? 
Here, a Ben Day tint was employed to 
obtain the effect of two yellows; a pure 
color for the highlight on the heads and 
shoulders of the fighters, and a tint in the 
background to simulate the dazzling ring 
illumination. Note, too, how well the title 
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of the magazine stands out on the tint 
background, also that the screen effect of 
the Ben Day tint does not decrease visibil- 
ity by confusing the smaller characters, 
as the use of a stronger color would have 
done. Here is a sensible adaptation of a 
color which will be found fitted, in the 
way of a second color for illustration, to 
any number of equally attractive sub- 
jects. Make frequent use of it for this pur- 
pose, but be sure it is appropriate. 

Yellow lies in third place in the spec- 
trum, harmonizing by analogy with 
orange and green. It is a primary color, 
while its complement is the secondary 
color, violet. Used with violet, beautiful 
and effective combinations can be ob- 
tained, for these two colors greatly accen- 
tuate each other as do all sets of comple- 
mentary colors. 

Light, warmth, brightness, action, life, 
and sunshine, are a few of the effects pro- 
duced by the use of yellow. Some of these 
are sensual; others due to association; 
but all may be utilized by the designer 
and printer as the occasion arises. The 
sensual effects are light, brightness, and 
sunshine; the effects of warmth, action, 
and life being produced by association. 

Note should be made of the increased 
visibility resulting from the use of stock 
which is slightly tinted with yellow. 
Printed upon with black type, this is pos- 
sibly the only manner in which yellow 
should be employed for bookwork. The 
effect is one of richness and warmth, plus 
increased visibility of the type on the 
cream or light yellow background. But 
one must be careful not to use a paper that 
is too yellow, for reasons previously out- 
lined. The use of yellow in the stock de- 
creases the glare of the pure white and 
also helps in this manner. 

The author wishes to suggest the use of 
yellow-orange or yellow-green as a back- 
ground for black type and as the second 
color in a printed piece. These colors 
have many of the qualities of yellow with 
fewer disadvantages. They both contrast 
strongly with white. 

x * 


At the right is shown work produced by D. K. 
Higginbotham, formerly of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
now in Washington, D. C. Rubber plates were 
put to good use. The “Bishops” menu cover was 
printed entirely from plates cut from rubber. 
Mr. Higginbotham’s die-cut card is outlined by 
a maroon tint block cut from rubber. The nu- 
merals “50” on the greeting were rubber-printed 
(on gold stock). Illustration and tints on card 
at lower left are likewise rubber-printed. Mr. 
Higginbotham has long experimented with this 
process and is an ardent practitioner; he be- 
lieves that more printers should be encouraged 
to make use of rubber plates because they mean 
more business, and because they afford the 
printer today considerable latitude and freedom 
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USE RUBBER PLATES, SAYS EXPERT 


RINCIPLES of rubber-plate printing 

were given in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
issue of June, 1937, together with speci- 
mens. Recently we collected some of the 
work done in this medium by D. K. Hig- 
ginbotham in his Tulsa, Oklahoma, shop. 
(Mr. Higginbotham is now associated 
with the Brewood Engravers and Printers, 
Washington, D. C.) As reproductions 
herewith indicate, their producer has 
used rubber plates skillfully and to good 
advantage in his work. 

“I believe that rubber plates will be- 
come an important, if not almost neces- 
sary, part of the printer’s equipment,” 
says Mr. Higginbotham. “Such plates are 
easily cut, once the printer has become 
familiar with the essentials. True, a 
printer may cut one plate with ease, and 
run up against difficulties with the next. 
But by sticking at the job he will soon 
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know exactly where to ‘draw the line.’ 
And because rubber plates can be used to 
good advantage in developing new busi- 
ness—because they afford the printer con- 
siderable latitude and freedom, and are 
a departure from the strictly mechanical 
—printers should be encouraged to ap- 
proach this medium with the same respect 
and patience with which they approach 
other important phases of production. 

“Admittedly, there is room for im- 
provement in the matter of tools with 
which to make a variety of plates. How- 
ever, the two knives, pair of needle-nose 
pliers, and steel rule mentioned in THE 
INLAND PRINTER article will be adequate 
for the average job. The manufacturers 
of rubber material are now producing 
excellent rubber for engraving, and this 
no doubt will continue to be improved 
as the demand increases.” 
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By Eugene St. John 
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Readers are invited to submit presswork problems. Stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 


Slur on Back Edge 


“In the September issue, ‘The Press- 
room’ describes the little trick of putting 
tacks in the furniture to overcome a slur 
on the back edge of sheet where margin 
is narrow. I have used this method,” 
writes D. M. Miller, of Chicago, “and 
have found it to work on cardboard; but 
one drawback which I have found in us- 
ing it with a paper job is that you have to 
put in quite a few tacks or the stock will 
sag between the tacks and you will still 
have the slur. It is also hard to get the 
tacks driven in just the right height so the 
rollers will clear them. 

“T have devised the method of turning 
a five-pica piece of furniture on its edge 
against the back edge of form and lock- 
ing against this furniture, which will be 
three leads below the face of form. If this 
does not stop slur, put a lead under furni- 
ture to make it two points higher, or if 
necessary put two leads under it to bring 
furniture just two points below face of 
form. Put leads in as above and when the 
form is picked up from stone the leads re- 
main on stone, leaving furniture right 
height for this purpose.” 

Still another slur-remover is to lock a 
rule near the back edge of the rear mar- 
gin to print on the sheet and be removed 
in the trim. 


Multicolor, Single Halftone 

I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for a number of years and enjoy reading about 
other people’s troubles. Sometimes I get a laugh 
out of some pressman’s idea on how to get the 
best thing out of nothing. Well, now it’s some- 
one’s turn to laugh at my trouble. I would ap- 
preciate information on how to print three 
colors with one halftone cut. 

I have tried this and don’t seem to succeed 
very well. I ordered halftone black and trans- 
parent colors, and I can’t seem to get the shade 
desired by the customer. I am sending a rough 
proof printed in transparent green with parts 
outlined to appear in black, green, and blue. I 
would appreciate the name of a book of instruc- 
tion on this work. 


This stunt has been described at length 
in back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
but not in any handbook that has come to 
our notice. Briefly, it is as follows: Print 
the halftone plate in halftone black ink. 


Overlay with cardboard in the packing 
the part of the print wanted in green. 
Remove the halftone plate from the chase 
and in its place put a discarded electro, 
zinc, or halftone plate of the same size 
but with the face of the plate on the stone. 
Glue a piece of sandpaper of same size 
on the bottom of the wood base. The sand- 
paper is a substitute for a tint plate and 
the green ink is printed from it. After re- 
moving the cardboard overlay for the 
green, and overlaying the parts which 
are to be printed in blue, print the blue 
in the same way as the green. 


Ghosts and Streaks 

The enclosed sheets were printed on a cylin- 
der job press and show signs of ghosting and a 
heavy streak of color at tail end of sheet. Be- 
cause we were unable to eliminate trouble as 
shown on sheet number 1, the form was turned 
as shown by gripper markings on sheet number 
2. Plates checked even, roller setting okay, old 
and new rollers gave same results, additional 
rider roller used without apparent difference. 
Roller boxes okay, all adjustments pertaining 
to roller racks and rollers closely checked, and 
two different makereadies gave the same results. 
The press, all-in-all, is in A-1 condition. This is 
a second printing of an order, the first of which 
was trouble free. A similar job, run on another 
cylinder job press, shows the same trouble, a 
sample of which is also enclosed. 

Judging from the impression marks 
on the edges of the plates on the reverse 
of the sheets, we would suggest that you 
carefully check and make the plates ex- 
actly level and type high. For inking 
solid plates the necessary base is a level 
plane, type high. The plates may be on 
bases which have warped since the first 
time they were printed. 

See that composition near the ends 
does not prevent full side play of the 
form rollers, which should be resilient 
and tacky. The form rollers should have 
ample but not excessive contact with the 
vibrator rollers. The ink may be stiffened 
with a stiffer ink or a heavy varnish to the 
point where picking starts. 

A cut-out is helpful. Pull an impres- 
sion on the stock of the job. Cut this print 
out of the sheet and trim off the edge all 
around one point, bevel outward, and 
paste the cut-out in register on the sheet 
next below the drawsheet. 


A Lack of Brush 


We have an old pony cylinder on which we 
are having considerable trouble with slurring— 
not in the gutters: it usually comes in the center 
of the page. This slur is particularly noticeable 
in halftones, and since we have considerable 
halftone work on hand at present it is essential 
that we eliminate this slur or replace the press. 

The cylinder rides the bearers firmly; it is 
packed even with bearers and the grippers and 
bands have been carefully checked. The press 
has no brush. We are sending a copy of a book- 
let printed recently and you will notice a dis- 
tinct shadow running vertically near the center 
of the cover halftone, also several shadows on 
the panorama at center of book and on some 
pages of type, which I have indicated. The job 
was run four pages up and the most noticeable 
slur seems to occur about four or five inches 
from the gripper edge. Could the slurs be 
caused by rollers or is the trouble due to wear 
in the press itself? What diameter should form 
rollers be cast for this press? We realize that 
this old press is hardly suited to the class of 
work we are trying to do, but if we can eliminate 
the slur it would still do fairly good work. 


Indeed, you are turning out fairly good 
work, very creditable to your pressman’s 
skill. Your trouble is caused by the sheet 
not hugging the cylinder as it should. 
Without a brush, the center bands should 
be set tighter than those near the ends. 
Secure a tape to the band rod and carry 
it around under the cylinder in a margin 
and pass the back end of the tape through 
a staple driven in the under side of the 
feedboard, well toward the back end. 
Fasten a weight to the back end of tape, 
heavy enough to hold the tape close to 
the drawsheet. The weight will cause the 
tape to fall clear if it should break. 


Non-scuffing Finish 

We are manufacturers of fiber set-up boxes 
and are buyers of printed labels, many of which 
are used in decorating packages for the cos- 
metic industry. From time to time we have occa- 
sion to print areas of solid color which are 
usually varnished to give luster and to prevent 
scratching of the ink in shipment. Usually there 
is some white paper background, in which case 
we endeavor to use a paper which will be dis- 
colored very little by the varnish. We find that 
neither spirit varnish nor press varnishes fur- 
nish sufficient protection from the friction cre- 
ated by the slight shifting of the boxes in transit. 
This friction causes a scuffing of the varnish 
which seems to chalk at the point of contact, 
leaving a white powder which readily wipes off, 
but which leaves a white surface, in severe cases 
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even removing some of the ink. This mars the 
outside of the box and causes its rejection. 

The cosmetic industry as a whole is very rigid 
in its demands for quality and this condition 
arises after the finished boxes leave our hands. 
We have, therefore, no knowledge that the 
package is not satisfactory until a customer’s 
complaint is registered. To overcome this, there 
are two methods we can choose: to wrap the 
individual boxes in tissue or protect them with 
a soft, porous material; or use a coating or fin- 
ishing material which, when applied to the 
label, will furnish the necessary “slip” to pre- 
vent friction. The first method—namely special 
packing—is very expensive. Also, such coatings 
as laminating or so-called marproof lacquers are 
very expensive. Can you recommend a coating 
answering our purpose or refer us to some firm 
having experience with this problem? 


We are sending you the names of print- 
ing-ink makers, varnish manufacturers, 
and the leaders in the special-lacquer 
field. You should also consult a leading 
finishing concern. The basic difficulty is 
to put a film thick enough on the label to 
withstand friction. The protective coat- 
ing must also have “slip.” The lacquer 
manufacturers probably can supply a 
coating to meet your requirements, which 
may be applied with a cylinder varnish- 
ing machine or a spray gun. 









Look,Bill! This bum sheet 
has changed hands -_. 
That means another fore- 
man, another gang and 
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Picking Spoils Print 

The enclosed print was made from stereotypes 
on a platen press. After we run this job for a 
while white spaces show up as you will notice. 
We take this form off and rub it down with en- 
gravers’ rubber and it prints satisfactorily for a 
while. When this trouble first came up we 
thought it might be dirty metal from which 
these plates were made, so we made new cast- 
ings out of entirely new metal, but had the same 
trouble. We have tried different inks. At this 
time we are making new plates and will get 
about two thousand impressions before the trou- 
ble will begin coming up. 

The ink is picking the coating from the 
litho label paper and the coating and the 
ink pile on the plates. Proceed as follows 
to avoid the trouble: First make sure the 
plates are exactly level and type high. 
Ink press up with moderate supply of ink 
so that spots needing overlay may be 
seen in first trial impression, which 
should be pulled light with just the cor- 
ners of these solid plates printing and 
the center broken. Put a patch of thin tis- 
sue in the center and over it several con- 
centric oval or circular patches, each one 
larger than the preceding one and stop- 
ping about a nonpareil short of the edges. 
Register this overlay in the packing and 
























Let's, call a chapel 
meeting and all 
guit before the ax 
falls. Back to 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—The “Sheet” Changes Hands Again 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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pull a second trial impression and make 
a similar second overlay to take care of 
light spots remaining after first overlay. 
Next make a cut-out overlay by pulling 
an impression on heavy coated paper or 
thin cardboard. Cut the entire impression 
from the sheet and skive or bevel off the 
edges of the cut-out about the thickness 
of a one-point lead and register it on the 
sheet next below the tympan. The cut-out 
removes the superfluous impression from 
the edges and strengthens the impression 
in the center. Pressroom temperature 
should be seventy-five to eighty degrees; 
the ink, platen-press halftone black. Then 
if there is any picking it may be softened 
further with special soft reducing half- 
tone ink without too much weakening the 
depth of the black ink. Use the fountain 
and remember that October is the month 
to put new winter rollers on the press. 


Thorough Makeready Needed 


I am sending you two complete samples of a 
job we recently finished; also one of the press 
sheets and the makeready for that run. The buff 
sample was run first by our regular pressman; 
the white is a reorder which I ran. The boss was 
very much dissatisfied with the first run and 
said the second was only slightly better. His 
comment was that the ink had a muddy appear- 
ance and also did not have black enough tone. 
I carried twice as much ink as I usually run on 
a job of this kind to make the job look black. 
With the usual amount the cuts looked gray. 

The cuts used were 120-line zincs. The job 
was run on a cylinder job press equipped with 
spray gun. The ink is a standard halftone black 
and both stocks are supposed to be first-grade 
coated books. My opinion is that the cuts were 
etched gray and would not print black with any 
ink. Do you think it is worth the time to overlay 
the darker tones with tissue and folio? What 
causes the wavy appearance on the cut on page 
1? By washing the cut this would disappear for 
about one hundred impressions. 

The wave is caused by too much ink, 
as is the muddy appearance. You get 
depth of tone largely by contrast with the 
highlights and midtones and if you flood 
the form with ink without thorough make- 
ready you destroy the contrast. All tones 
have too much ink and look muddy. What 
you need for forms like these—princi- 
pally plates, with a few lines of type—is 
a chalk overlay or at least some sort of 
cut overlay to put impression where 
needed on the various tones. Then you 
will get depth by contrast. 

If you do not want to use the chalk or 
other mechanical overlay you can obtain 
an improvement on short runs with a 
marked-out cut overlay, a substitute for 
a cut overlay like the chalk which enables 
you to avoid using an excess of ink and 
spoiling the lighter tones. After the first 
overlay with tissue patches causes the 
cuts to print all over—the highlights full 
strength and the other tones weak—pull 
another impression for a marked-out 
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overlay. The highlights are skipped or 
may be cut out if necessary and an extra 
thickness of folio is applied on the tones 
between highlights and solids. Thus the 
tone next to the highlight receives one 
thickness, the second two thicknesses of 
folio, and so on. In this way you grade 
the overlay to the tones and each receives 
sufficient impression, so that with the 
regular supply of ink you will get depth 
in the deeper tones by having the high- 
lights clean and the steps in the tones of 
the cut brought out by the overlay. 

You can get a deeper halftone black 
ink by paying more. The depth in the ink 
depends largely on the quantity of blue 
toner in the black and additional toner 
increases the cost. 


Non-inflammable Detergent 


We have experienced quite a problem in find- 
ing an all-purpose cleaning fluid that can be 
used in our composing room and pressroom for 
cleaning type and engravings, washing rollers 
and beds of presses. It should, of course, be non- 
inflammable so that we can buy it in quantities 
and store it on the premises without increasing 
our fire hazard. In your experience, have you 
found or heard of any cleaning fluid that meets 
these requirements? 

We have not come across such an all- 
around detergent, but if you want one 
that is non-inflammable, non-explosive, 
and non-combustible, and can be used as 
a fire extinguisher, try either carbon te- 
trachloride or trichlorethylene. The 
manufacturer will send you a booklet 
stating what percentage of admixture is 
possible without destroying these quali- 
ties, which are in addition to unsurpassed 
cleaning power in the print shop. 


Paraffining Cardboard 


Can you give us some information about par- 
afin coating on cardboard? We would like to 
know how this coating is done. What kind of 
equipment is manufactured to do it with? Is it 
sprayed on, or dipped, or what? We would also 
like to know whether one buys ordinary paraffin, 
or is there a special preparation? How is it 
heated? We have recently had calls for card- 
board signs to be paraffined. We know that there 
are trade plants that do this work, but we have 
so much of it in prospect that we would like to 
do it ourselves. 

Regular paraffin is used, electrically 
heated until liquid before application, 
and it may be applied with dip, spray, or 
coating machine. We are sending you the 
names and addresses of concerns supply- 
ing the necessary equipment. One of the 
largest printing plants in the world uses 
paraffin sprays to avoid offset and to ex- 
pedite production; and a vast volume of 
bread wraps and similar work is paraf- 
fined by running the printed web from a 
rotary press through a vat of liquid paraf- 
fin, whence it travels until the liquid turns 
to wax, when the web is cut or rewound 
as required. 
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RDINARILY the productions of the 

Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are what might more prop- 
erly be termed utility printing, suitable 
for the purpose for which they are pro- 
duced, of course, but produced more with 
the view to economy of production and 
the speed required. What might be classed 
as de luxe printing is rarely called for— 
only, indeed, on special occasions. Such 
a special occasion occurred recently, 
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PRODUCES DELUXE BOOK 


address making a separate chapter by 
itself. The contents page also is printed 
in the four languages. 

Baskerville, 18-point monotype, hand 
set, with accents for the foreign languages 
cast on the letters, was the type used for 
the book. Type page was 38 by 52 picas, 
6-point leading, making 26 lines to a 
page, allowing excellent margins. 

Hand-made paper with deckle edges on 
both sides and at bottom was used for the 
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Fifty copies of this pigskin-bound book (10% by 1314) were issued by the Government Printing 
Office. Printed in four languages, it contains South American addresses made by President Roosevelt 


when the Government Printing Office was 
called upon to produce a book containing 
the speeches made by the President dur- 
ing his trip to South America in 1936, to 
be used as a gift book from the President 
of the United States to the Presidents of 
the countries he visited, in commemora- 
tion of that trip. It had to be something 
out of the ordinary. 

Fifty copies were printed, bound in full 
pigskin, with double-box-type slip case. 
The size of the book was 1014 by 1314 
inches, seven-eighths of an inch thick, 108 
pages. It contains the three addresses 
made by President Roosevelt, each being 
printed in four languages—English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese—each 
language constituting a separate division 
containing the three addresses, and each 


inside pages, the top edges being finished 
in burnished gold. The leather used for 
the cover was pigskin, acid free, and as 
uniform in color and texture as it was 
possible to secure. The binding as well as 
the slip case required considerable care 
in preparation, due to the fact that most 
of the countries to which the books were 
sent are in torrid climates, with hot and 
humid conditions. 

The design of the cover is simple, with 
no decoration other than a sunk panel in 
which is placed the great seal of the 
United States made from an electrotype 
shell and finished in soft green Patina, 
the finish being put in the copper electro- 
type shell chemically and adding a touch 
of richness to the golden brown of the 
pigskin. Two hand-tooled lines are burned 
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into the leather surrounding the panel. 
Inside the covers are panels lined with 
tan watered silk, around which is a sim- 
ple decorative hand-tooled design. End 
papers are also lined with silk. 

The slip case for the book is of the 
double type, bound in pigskin with mar- 
bled sides, the marbling being of feather 
pattern done in shades of green and red 
on tan-colored cover paper, harmonizing 
well with the brown of the pigskin. The 
case is finished with bands and rounded 
back, with the title, “Addresses of the 
President in South America, 1936,” 
stamped on the back. 

All type is printed in black ink with 
the exception of the word “Addresses” on 
the title and division pages, this one word 
being printed in a soft red. The line cut 
of the great seal of the United States is 
also in color wherever it is used. 

Produced under the direction of Public 
Printer A. E. Giegengack, the book was 
designed and printed entirely within the 
Government Printing Office. About six 
months were required to complete the 
book, a great deal of that time being spent 
in the translation of the addresses from 
English to the three other languages ap- 
pearing in the book, also in the prepara- 
tion of style pages and dummies. 

A gift book, to be presented by the 
President of the United States to the Pres- 
idents of the South American republics 
in commemoration of his visit there, de- 
manded something unusual, out of the 
ordinary, and the Government Printing 
Office demonstrated that it was capable of 
rising to the occasion. 


x * 


The London School of Printing 

The arrival of “The Fifteenth Year 
Book” of the London School of Printing, 
together with the “Prospectus and Sylla- 
bus” of the school arouses our admiration 
and wonder. Here is students’ work to 
cheer for! 

The total number of students on the 
school register is 3,686, of whom 1,500 
consist of “apprentices and female learn- 
ers attending during working hours.” 
The number of firms who paid the fees of 
apprentices and allowed time off during 
the day was 404. 

The institution “definitely sets itself 
against training youths who are not at- 
tached to a printing works.” Day classes 
comprise student apprentices, sons of 
employers who attend for three years to 
equip themselves for executive positions, 
and “scholarship students” having the 
same purpose as sons of employers, ex- 
cept that they take but a single year of 
intensive study. The evening classes are 
open to “all workers in the industry.” 
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The school’s motto is not “What do you 
know?” but “What can you do?” To 
judge by the year book and by “The L. S. 
P. Record,” a monthly magazine run in 
the main by the students, they know what 
they are doing. 

An astonishing accomplishment of the 
“Record” is its contribution of over $5,- 
000.00 during the past fifteen years for 
the endowment of a bed, dedicated to the 
memory of Lord Riddell, the first presi- 
dent of the school, at the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and for a cot. The proceeds of an 
annual collection and the profits of stu- 
dents’ socials are also contributed to the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation. These 
benefices were promoted to instill into the 
students an interest in welfare work. 

Without drawing comparisons between 
the curriculum of the London School of 
Printing and that of American schools 
where printing is taught, we would point 
out that there is one subject—paper— 
which is thoroughly covered at the Lon- 
don school and which receives far less 
attention than it deserves in American 
printing schools. 

At London, two courses are given for 
“stationers’ assistants,” covering the his- 
tory, materials, and manufacture of pa- 
per, and explaining the various processes 
of printing. 

Another course, called “Paper for 
Printers,” is designed for the instruction 
of “printers, binders, salesmen of paper 
and printing, paper users, costing and 
estimating clerks.” It is described as “a 
means of acquiring knowledge of the 
manufacture and use of paper. The sub- 
ject being presented from the point of 
view of each of the different interests, 
opportunity is afforded to understand the 
other man’s attitude to paper. A brief but 
thorough treatment of the methods of 
manufacture of paper and boards repre- 
sents the first part of the course, while the 
latter section deals with the suitability 
of the many varieties of paper for the 
different printing processes. . . . Such es- 
sentials as durability and permanence are 
dealt with in a suitable manner. Judging 
paper, estimating its value, and choosing 
the appropriate paper for every occasion, 
are among the subjects for study. The 
outlines of testing and investigating of 
supplies are a part of the course.” A total 
of nine and one-half hours a week is 
devoted to these three courses. 

Lack of such a study of paper appears 
to us to be the greatest deficiency in the 
courses for printers given in this country. 
We feel that it would be beneficial if 
American schools of printing would in- 
troduce adequate courses relative to this 
subject, modeled after those offered by 
London School of Printing.—W. B. W. 








GRAVURE EFFECTS 
BY LETTERPRESS 


PECIMEN REVIEW department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for last June carried 

a brief description of some excellent work 
received from Australia, done by what 
was called the “Waretone” process. Our 
interest in the examples and their high 
character, having, as they did, the ap- 
pearance of gravure and being far better 
than the general run of gravure, led us to 
include in our comment the statement that 
we would like to know more about the 
process. Additional examples of work 


fi. ti u mnague 


AUSTRALIA 


Cover of magazine (brown and orange) issued 
by the Australian National Travel Association; 
printed by “Waretone” process, described here 


done by the process have since been re- 
ceived, this time a beautiful scene of the 
Australian bushland, showing particu- 
larly the Austrian Red Gum trees (Euca- 
lyptus rostrata). With the prints comes 
a description of how the work is pro- 
duced, which we know will interest our 
many readers. 

Called the “Waretone” process, it takes 
its name from the one who has been re- 
sponsiblefor its development—A. F. Ware, 
director, Ramsay Publishing Proprietary, 
Limited, Melbourne. Mr. Ware spent con- 
siderable time experimenting in an effort 
to produce printing that would compare 
with the effects secured by lithography 
and gravure, or, as he puts it, “to produce 
reasonably good halftone work on un- 
coated paper.” The whole secret, he tells 
us, is in the ink, a special compound he 
has developed being supplied to the ink- 
maker, who mixes it with the varnish 
medium before adding the pigment and 
proceeding with the grinding. 
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The prints are on sheets 20 by 30 inches 
in size, dull-coated paper, ivory and 
white, the halftone being 15 by 2014 
inches in size. Regular 120-line screen 
copper halftone was used, the photoen- 
graver being asked to etch as straight 
down and as deep as possible. No other 
special attention was given the plates. A 
metal base was used, with a stout two- 
sheet interlay of the paper used on the 
job. Makeready consisted of the regular 
hard tympan—manila, S. C., and manila 
draw sheet—with hand-cut overlays of a 
light weight S. C. strengthened as neces- 
sary with tissue. Fluff from the dull-coated 
paper was prevented from flying onto the 
inking rollers by coating the bed of the 
press with a non-drying adhesive com- 
posed of glycerin and other substances. 

So far as plates, makeready, paper, and 
press are concerned, Mr. Ware states, the 
process consists of just ordinary careful 
letterpress printing, and after runs of 
50,000 the plates showed no signs of 
undue wear. 

Through the years he spent experiment- 
ing, Mr. Ware tried plates in different 
screens, various methods of overlays, 
makeready, packing, and so on. He tried 
different grades of inks, including dou- 
bletone. About three years ago he hit 
upon the idea of incorporating into ordi- 
nary letterpress and doubletone inks 
something that would affect the action of 
the ink on paper. This led to his develop- 
ment of the special compound which when 
mixed with the varnish medium before 
adding the pigment and grinding gives 
the ink an unusual affinity to paper. In 
doubletone inks it allows greater contro! 
of the undertone development, especially 
on uncoated paper, and appears to pro- 
duce a tripletone effect, hence inks of this 
nature are called Waretone Triplex. Or- 
dinary inks, not doubletone, when treated 
with the compound, he states, produce a 
beautiful matt, dense color, giving litho- 
graphic effects, and are called Waretone 
Simplex inks. 

From the examples before us, as well as 
those reviewed previously, we can readily 
see why the company’s work is attracting 
such wide attention and favorable com- 
ment. The halftone screen, hardly notice- 
able to the naked eye, when subjected to 
the magnifying glass shows the dots 
printed clean, sharp, and distinct, without 
any filling up, yet there is an effect of 
blending which gives a softness that adds 
greatly to the beauty of the print. 

The cover on the opposite page, repro- 
duced by the “Waretone” process, has a 
depth and richness seldom found in let- 
terpress. It was printed by the Ramsay 
organization, whose excellent work adds 
much credit to Australian printing. 








Millet the Printer Believes 
in Advertising His Plant 


@ For twenty-two consecutive months Millet 
the Printer, of Dallas, Texas, has mailed to 
his prospects and customers the original 
folders which appear each month in THE 
InLAND Printer. “From the standpoint of 
the small and medium-size shop,” wrote W. 
Lyle Millet, “this service of yours is, we 
believe, the finest ever offered by a trade 
publication. We heartily recommend it to 
printers in other cities.” 

Naturally, we were pleased by this unso- 
licited testimonial, so we asked Mr. Millet 
to tell us what first got him interested in 
using these mailing pieces. He replied: 

“What first appealed to us was the fact 
that for a very small sum (for electros at 
cost) we could obtain copy written by fine 
writers, and excellent layouts, artwork, and 
cuts. From experience, we know that the 
monthly saving to us is at least $25. This 
saving, multiplied by the number of months 
we have used your service, results in a re- 
markable return on our investment in sub- 
scriptions to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“Results were slow in coming, the first 
few months. There were lots of compliments, 
but no direct orders. It was not long, how- 
ever, before a nice catalog job (5,000 copies, 
fifty-two pages and cover) came along. Our 
price and that of a competing firm were 
about the same. We are sure that the impres- 
sion made on the customer by our continued 
advertising did more to swing the job than 
anything else. Since that time we have gained 
so many customers who turn complete jobs 
over to us with instructions to ‘fix it up 


WURVALVY 


W. LYLE MILLET 


right,’ that we know these mailing pieces 
pay. Several customers have used the same 
layout and cuts used in our pieces, changing 
only the copy. 

“You will note that for several months we 
have worked our name and telephone num- 
ber into the body copy; we feel that this 
removes any indication of stock forms. From 
time to time in the past we have been so 
enthusiastic about some of the excellent con- 
ceptions that we could not keep from writing 
to compliment you. . . . Incidentally, some of 
Dallas’ finest advertising men have confirmed 
our opinion of your service.” 

Mr. Millet started in the printing business 
in 1907; from that time to the present he has 
spent eighteen years in this profession. He 





@ On the following two pages will be 
found another of the monthly mailing 
pieces in the series used so successfully 
by Mr. Millet. It is available, without 
charge, to the first printer in each city 
who requests its use. 





established his present plant four and a half 
years ago. A year later his son, William P. 
Millet, entered the business as a partner; he 
handles the selling end while his father 
supervises the plant and sets the hand com- 
position. (See picture below.) 

“Business this year will be about four 
times what it was in 1934, being about 7 per 
cent ahead of what it was last year,” says 
Mr. Millet. “As you know, 1936 was a fine 
year in Dallas, due to the Texas Centennial. 
The momentum gained by our plant we are 
determined to maintain by advertising. 

“Our business consists about half and half 
of advertising and commercial-form printing. 
We have consistently put out blotters each 
month, and these, together with THE INLAND 
PRINTER mailing pieces, have kept our name 
before our customers and prospects.” 

This fine record should offer encourage- 
ment to printers elsewhere. Especially should 
it encourage them to use the copy and lay- 
outs presented each month in our mailing- 
piece pages; with a minimum of change they 
can be adapted to any plant’s requirements. 
Many printers, in fact, use their own illus- 
trations or ornaments, adapting the copy 
and layouts to their own style. Each mailing 
piece is designed as simply as possible, yet 
with enough novelty and selling value to be 
effective when sent out under the printer’s 
imprint as his own advertising. 

All that is necessary is that you write for 
permission to use any given piece. If no other 
printer in your city has established a prior 
claim to it, it is yours to issue as you will. 
Electros, at cost, will be forwarded if you 
request them. Here is economical and tested 
promotional material ready for your use. 
Why not take advantage of it? 
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)_ NAME ON THESE REMINDERS 


is 





BULL'S-EYE! 


Some printing goes straight to 
the mark, looks brisk, clean-cut, 
stimulating! That's the kind of 
printing we do exclusively— 
and we're ready at the drop of a 
hat to prove our claims. Let us 
show specimens and ways we 
can serve you. Phone Main 1938. 





THE THOMSON CO. 
702 Main Street e Galveston 


Send them out NOW— 


for Business Next Year! 

















They might be blotters, or they might be Government pos- 
tal cards. That’s up to you. Each layout calls for a mini- 
mum of composition. The arrow design above can easily 
be cut from rules, or you can secure an electro from us 
at cost. The calendar-pad illustration can also be secured 
from us; but very likely you have appropriate ornaments 
of your own. .. . Resolve to do more self-promotion in 
1938! ... Resolve to put your name in print consistently! 





NEE T RASA OTA ARETE, 







Ask any salesman: he’ll tell you that many an order has 
dropped into his lap simply because he happened to be 
on the spot when a service or a product was needed. The 
cards and blotters you send persistently to your prospects’ 
desks will pick up business in the same way. Get an early 
jump on next year’s business with these mailings! 

















HOW! 


Want more punch in your print- 
ing in 1938? Here’s how to get it! 
Phone Central 1153 and ask us 
to do our stuff! We know our 
business; we want to help you! 





HILTON PRINT SHOP 
111 South Water Street, Trenton 














Electro of the arrow design will be sent for $1.05, postpaid. Electros (two-color) of the calendar pad, for 


$2.00, postpaid. Copy and layouts are yours for the asking; simply drop a line.—THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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By J. L. Frazier 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 


TraDE Press TypocRAPHERS, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Your business card with the trade- 
mark blind embossed is of interesting modern 
layout. We suggest adding a one-point lead just 
below the name to throw the address lines, which 
are squared up beneath the name, a little farther 
from the name than they are spaced apart. 

Harry Kinzie Printing Company, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.—Ali specimens submitted are of best 
quality, and in every respect. While the blotter, 
“If your printing does not reflect the character 
and personality of your firm,” is excellent, the 
smartest item in the lot is the menu and program 
for the banquet of the twelfth district printers. 
It’s tops in any collection. 

Baker, JONES, HAUSAUER, Buffalo, New York. 
—Consistent with all work you’ve submitted in 
the past the catalogs recently received have every 
good point fine publicity should reflect. If 
pressed to name the finest bit of craftsmanship 
so far as layout and typography are concerned 
—presswork on all pieces being uniformly high- 
grade—we’d say it’s the red front of the Rexoil 
cover (No. 30-c-14). It has everything—particu- 
larly force without being raucous. 

E. W. Kern, of Ann Arbor, Michigan.—The 
Mundus business card is effective in layout and 
display, though the number “3870,” printed in 
deep blue over a solid circle in light gray, is too 
big for the circle. Again, while this gray is quite 
all right for the dot and the rules, it is much too 
light, too little stronger in value than the white 
paper, for the line “Insurance,” which is not 
only in a delicate, light-toned cursive but widely 
letterspaced to still further weaken it. 

Len G. Macitt, Jacksonville, Illinois—Your 
blotter, “Relax,” featuring a seaside illustration 
which appears to be printed from linoleum 
plates, in several colors, is striking because of 
the interesting picture and the pleasing colors 
in which it is printed. With the figures of the 
monthly calendar in an antique type of letter, 
rather monotone and with square-serifs, it was 
a mistake to use the rather delicate and defi- 
nitely contrasting type employed for the matter 
across the bottom. 

H. N. Cornay, of New Orleans, Louisiana.— 
Your 6%- by 4-inch announcement card for the 
Southern Yacht Club is very effective with its 
slanting type running diagonally across the 
front. Dark blue ink seems just right for use on 
that terracotta stock, especially as your second 
color is a light gray, which has the appearance 
of being silver. The main display line, “Sunday 
Night Supper Dance, ” in a heavy modern script, 
overprinted with a band of one-point rules 
widely spaced and printed in gray, stands out 
with considerable forcefulness. 

GazeETTE PuBLisHinc ComMpPaNy, of McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania.—While all the specimens 
you submit are good, your letterhead is best. 
We'd like it better if the name line were longer, 
made so by using “company” instead of “Co.” 
rather than increasing the size and even though 
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Noteworthy specimens produced by Richard Hoffman, manager of The College Press, Los Angeles 
Junior College. Letterhead at top has blue band; black type, white stock. “Junior Campus” is in 
dark green on yellow-tinted stock. “Junior Collegian” head is orange and black on light orange stock 
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to do that would break up ihe alignment of the display lines set in Legend, a recent Bauer face. 
right end of the line with the left end of the sub- _ All in all, this is a very distinctive piece, one 
ordinate lines below. The point is of no vitalim- that certainly won’t be overlooked in the mail. 
portance for the type on the title page of the Martworm Printery, of Chicago, Ilinois.— 
Stowe graduation program, and there is scarcely Your letterhead lacks order. First, most of the 
enough contrast in size between the lines of type __ type is to the right of center. True, there’s the 
to create variety and also punch in the display. monogram “M7” letter in black over red oval 


WALGREN PRINTING AND STA- 
TIONERY ComPANny, of Chicago. 
—A clever souvenir, and one 
that should “register” strongly 
with your prospects, is the little 
pocket notebook recently is- 
sued by you. Its size, 24% by 
41%, makes it unusual and con- 
venient; and your treatment of 
the cover design—printed in 
blue on black stock, the long 
way of the cover—provides a 
fresh note at first sight. The in- 
side pages, of course, are sim- 
ply white stock, perforated. 
Display lines, in blue and white, 
stand out smartly against the 
black of the front and back 
inside covers. Here’s a bit of 
advertising your prospects will 
retain, and we don’t think 
they'll overlook the fact that it 
came from Walgren’s either. 

North Sacramento Journal, 
of North Sacramento, Califor- 
nia.—Original and unusual 
printing jobs have frequently 
come from your shop, but we 
think your recent corner card 
is as clever as any we've seen. 
The envelope is of light salmon- 
colored stock, in the corner of 
which appears a facsimile of 
a newspaper clipping from a 
want-ad column. Under the 
heading of “WANTED” is 
this: “Wanted—this letter 
returned to the North Sacra- 
mento Journal, North Sacra- 
mento, California, if not deliv- 
ered within five days.” And 
beneath this is another para- 
graph: “Wanted—everyone to 
know that the Journal is North 
Sacramento’s pioneer newspa- 
per, established here in 1923.” 
The type is printed in black; 
the body of the clipping is de- 
fined by means of a very light 
blue tint block. We’ve seen the 
humble want-ad used in many 
different ways, but seldom 
more effectively than you've 
used it on your envelope. 

ScHooL For Printers’ Ap- 
PRENTICES, New York City.— 
Your clever mailing, announc- 
ing that after October 18 your 
address will be 461 Eighth 
Avenue, carries a die-cut flap 
that merits comment. The mes- 
sage is displayed on light card- 
board, approximately 8% by 
4; folding over from the left is 
the die-cut design: two com- 
positors standing at cases. This 
design, incidentally, is created 


entirely with type elements and Ben Day blocks. 
As one side of the stock is orange, and the other 
side is a very light orange, an interesting two- 
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CAN BE OF SERVICE TO 
PASSENGERS BY THE 


UNITED STATES LINES 


EUROPEAN AIR CONNEXIONS \ 7 


By special arrangement, a representative of imperial Airways travels in this { 
ship from Cherbourg er Plymouth \ y 


= \ Hf you require any information about European or Empire Air Services 
! we suggest that you make an appointment with him through the Purser 


or Inquiry Officer 





and red dot just under the name, but with both 
these red units to left of center the lack of order 
(good pattern) is aggravated. We have never 


color effect is obtained. There is also a flap that seen an instance where a group of inverted form 


folds down across the top, displaying the words: 


placed off center under another group (the name 


“School for Printers’ Apprentices of New York.” _ line in this case) looked well. The pyramid form 


We might add that the message proper embodies 
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is good only in connection with centered de- 
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signs. Finally, the contrasting engravers scrip! 
doesn’t harmonize at all with the modern mono- 
tone square-serif style otherwise used. Much as 
we regret having to say so, the whole form ap- 
pears “sloppy.” You’ve doubtlessly done a lot 
better when you made less effort. This and the 
other set-ups are overdone with ornament. 
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Above are seen examples of flight-promotion literature from continental sources. These booklets and folders reflect excel 
lent use of modern typography and design, indicate fine printing. Illustration courtesy The Caxton Magazine, Londan 


Norman S. Unt, of Portland, Oregon.—With 
just two points added above and below the green 
band, over which secondary display is printed 
in black, to obviate effect of crowding, the letter- 
head of the Miller Paint Company, already fine, 
would be finer. To simplify we also suggest elim- 
inating rule forms between two short lines, 
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“Manufacturers” and “Wholesale, Retail.” It 
only cheapens the effect. A card for Chase, the 
Painter, has interesting possibilities with infor- 
mal type arrangement partially overprinting cut 
of a house in weak color. However, the layout 
is too “boxy” on account partly of the rule work 
in connection with the type. Without these rules 
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TO CALIFORNIA 
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SLEEPER PLANES 
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town of 500 population to provide a printer with 
so much business!” Checking the specimens we 
find you secure orders from many places, indi- 
cating a quality product which impresses cus- 
tomers afar as well as near. Particularly fine 
work was done on the Sonoma Lodge letterhead. 
While, as intimated, most of the work is good 
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And here are assembled a few representative folders produced for aviation companies in this country. The contrast with 
the European specimens (opposite) is striking. Note heavy-handed, “engraving-house art” technique in most of work above 


and with the type of the group somewhat larger, 
and similarly arranged off center, you’d have 
something. If “Invitation,” the head on Hadley’s 
announcement, were larger it would balance the 
cut in the lower right-hand corner to better ad- 
vantage and obviate use of flourish at end. 
Roscommon Herald-News, Roscommon, Mich- 
igan.—Reading your letter we thought “What a 


there are items where ornament predominates 
to an extent not advisable, as on the folder title 
“As Your Host,” and the effect of this is worse 
when, as on the menu title of the Hotel Colonial, 
rules are used as ornament in layouts the units 
of which are scattered in such disarray, as in 
this case, that unity is lost. A design of several 
parts arranged far apart and without definite 


Airplanes 
Nut 


pattern tends to distract attention. The prob- 
lem of the reader is just that of a person at- 
tempting to listen to several talk at one time. 
The effect is equally disconcerting. Several items 
are printed on novelty papers suggesting wood 
grain, a commendable feature in one of the pop- 
ular sections of the country for vacations. 

G. E. Hatcn, Advertising 
Agent, of New York City, sub- 
mits an unusual catalog done 
for the Packless Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation. The striking 
cover is printed letterpress, 
varnished, and bled all around. 
Its character is due to being 
printed in black only. Across 
the top for a space half-way 
down is a halftone showing a 
section of hose and a section 
of tubing, dull and difficult 
things to illustrate effectively. 
Their layout and the strong 
shadows behind them turn the 
trick. Dividing this and the 
solid black section below— 
with lettering in reverse color 
—are three white lines. Now if 
all the lettering of the lower 
panel showed stark white it 
would be a commonplace job, 
but only one word, the largest 
one, “‘Packless,” a line as long 
as the page is wide, shows pure 
white. Lines of the subtitle, of 
which there are four, are ben- 
dayed to gray value matching 
value of background of half- 
tone part across the top. This 
one idea (aside from good de- 
sign) “makes” the job. It is an 
idea others can use to advan- 
tage. Finally, there’s an exten- 
sion tab die-cut on the right 
of the cover so the book may be 
turned quickly in the file. In- 
cidentally, the inside pages of 
this catalog represent some ex- 
ceptionally high grade plano- 
graph work. 

Waricnt Printinc Company, 
of Amarillo, Texas.—While the 
arrangement of your letterhead 
is good the type combination 
is bad. The Copperplate Gothic 
is both too wide and too me- 
chanical to harmonize with the 
rather fancy and delicate cur- 
sive used for the firm name and 
address. Too, one is monotone 
and there’s very definite con- 
trast between stems and hair- 
lines of the other, which is a 
further cause for the impossi- 
bility of the two ever becoming 
companionable. It’s a poor 
match. While the general ap- 
pearance of the blotter “Better 
Printing Quick” is striking—it 
really arrests attention—the ef- 
fect is due to blue stock. Cer- 
tainly the title in handwriting 
while characterful is not clear 
and subject to quick compre- 
hension. Perhaps the worst feature is the signa- 
ture. With “Wright” in the first line in the same 
monotone lettering (light in tone) and “Print- 
ing Co.” in a bold rather contrasting roman, the 
wrong line stands out. “Wright” is more rather 
than less important than “Printing Co.” but the 
way it’s handled the reverse is the fact. Finally, 
with the strongest line of the form (Printing 
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Co.) close to the bottom of the form the effect 
is bottom heavy, so much so that in principle, 
at least, the matter above may be passed over. 

ADVERTISERS PRINTING SERVICE, of New York 
City.—Since the text of your blotter “What is 
advertising” is printed in the weaker color, 
green, we suggest the type should be larger. The 
increased size would also mean greater punch, 
maybe distinction. It is unfortunate the signa- 
ture and telephone number were set in the ugly 
Broadway, now passe. With sharply contrasting 
lines the face doesn’t harmonize at all with the 
head in bold monotone cursive and the text and 
address set in Vogue Bold, a fine modern sans- 


center beneath the head could be omitted to 
advantage. As ornament they are neither inter- 
esting nor attractive; they serve no purpose ex- 
cept to make the page too precise. Text pages 
are made up of three lines each of the types you 
have in ten-point size, the names over these 
groups in all cases being set in Mayfair. 

Puitip Aucust Meyers, Newark, New Jersey. 
-—While not expressive of typographic genius 
the work you submit is of very good average 
grade. Lines set wholly in caps are often set 
too close to each other, examples of this error 
in exceptionally good layouts being the Dema- 
rest letterhead and Adolph Gottscho’s card. 


phasize an exceptional use of one of the fine 
relatively new sans-serif faces. Their beauty is 
in their structural simplicity and graphic direct- 
ness. Your customers get value for what they 
spend with your company. 

StaTE TRADE ScHOOL, Hartford, Connecticut. 
—Specimens of work by pupils of the printing 
department are the smartest, most striking, and 
“professional” (which is just the right word) 
of any received in a long time from an American 
school. Few commercial plants would improve 
on the handling of the “Camp Penko” souvenir 
booklet. Joseph Klimek, Stanley Carney, Mi- 
chaél Voronovitch, Stuart Brookman, Curtis 
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AMEY WEBB WHEELER 


Al Memorial Tribute 


RS. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER vr tn 1916, the President’s family took up their residence 
ny t 


passed away in Berkeley, Califor 
nia, on the morning of Devember 


35. She survived ber h 
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Dr. Moon uribyted 1 just share to the 

ultoral and intel bec ate s Cu through his fore 

be University of Cali 

ity of California at Los 


who was for twenty yea: 
dent of the University 

nia, by nearly nine years, In al} that long period, her life was 
so intimately and so happily identified with the life of the 
University, that the University community feels, in her pass 
ing, the huss as of one of the teveved and beloved members af 
the University family 

f her birth, 
cighty-three years ago, a 
hasband. On ber mc 
known New England family famous as the Gotham silver: 
smiths. Her father, Henry A. Webb, was a banker in the city 
of Providence 
> Ax the time of the marriage of Amey Webb and Benja- 
amin Ide Wheeler, in 1881, Mr. Wheeler was a member of 
the faculty of Brown University. Shortly thereafter, Mr. and 
Mars. Wheeler went to Europe, where they remained far four 
years, during which Mr. Wheeler was a student at the uni: 
versitics of Leipzig, Jena, Berlin, and Heidelberg. On retarn- 
ing to America, Mrs. Wheeler continued her experiences as 
a faculty wife, first at Harvard and later at Cornell Univer 
sity. In 1#99, with her husband's acceptance of the call to the 
presidency of the University of California, Mes. Wheeler as- 
sumed with grace and tact and quict competency the respon. 
sibilities af her position as the President's wife. With them 
there came to Berkeley their small boy, Benjatnin Webb 
Wheeler, then six years ald. | 
> Until the day of her death, Berkeley remained Mrs 
Wheeler's home, with only occasional absences on trips to 
Europe with husband and son, and visits to br son after he be 
came a memiber of the faculty of the University of Michigan. 


charm, In this mansion they lived until 
1919, when Dr, Wheeler became President Emetitus and 
they left it for a home of their own on the north side of the 
campus. Here, amid the many treasures and tokens that bore 
he richness and fullness of their lives, they dwelt 
ty until the home was destruyed in the con. 
23. Inig26, they went abroad, and in Vienna, 
ct passed away 
wr Mrs. Whecler’s closing years were spent mostly at 
Cloyne Court, in Berkeley, where she shared with her many 
friends the varied interest er long and active life. Of the 
immediate family, there is surviving but onc son, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Webb Wheeler. 

¢ eat of Mrs. Wheelcr in all affairs pertaining 
tm the University, the faculty, and the students was always 
fresh and vital. Her participation therein was never Telt as a 
duty but rather as a pleasure and joy. She had, too, an absorb. 
ing interest in the community life of the town, which was 
expressed in numerous, unobtrusive ways, Her vigor and 

vitality and ber zest for life continued to the very end. 
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The rapid growth of the University of California at Los An 
geles under Dr. Moore's able leadership has of necessity created manifold 

administrative dunes immacasurably increase the burden te he 
carried by the Vice-President and Provost; 


for officers 


the Univer 


AN INVITATION 


from @akiand 
ppographical nion-» 


NUMBER THIRTY-SIX 


Its officers and members extend a cordial 
invitation to yourself and guests to attend 
the celebration on Sunday, June twenty- 
eighth, nineteen hundred and thirty-six 
(afternoon and evening), in honor of the 


Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Granting ofits Charter 


by the International Typographical Union 
in Junce,cightcen hundred and eighty-six. 
Ax Oren Meetine oF Tae Unio will be held 
at one o'clock at Odd Fellows Hall, Eleventh & 
Franklin Streets in Oakiand-@ Drewen Daxcr 
asd Extrerarymes® at seven o'clock at Oak 
Knoll Country Club, Mountain Boulevard 6 
Sequoyah Road. Infurmal, Admission ticker $2, 


Golden “Wbilee Celebration we 


Beautiful typographic work in the traditional manner—colorful tributes and testimonials by the craftsmen of The University of California Press 


serif. Types to be used together must have fea- 
tures in common—be like brothers or sisters—if 
the result is to be satisfactory. Layout is good. 
G. Hay, of Sydney, Australia——Work sub- 
mitted by you is interesting, employing striking 
layouts and good up-to-date types. Boulan’s let- 
terhead is particularly good, as are the business 
cards. On these, however, the smaller type, 
which is light in tone, seems printed in gray— 
in any event it’s hard to read. “Important Let- 
ters” is an attractive booklet, well designed and 
composed; although on the title page the May- 
fair (a smart cursive) and sans-serif caps so 
close together don’t give the best effect. The 
diagonal cover design and “The Foreword” 
pages are outstanding, though the fine parallel 
rules extending out from the green star in the 
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Three points added above the red line of the 
former and two points below it would make a 
world of difference. Particularly good headings 
were turned out for Morelli (hairdresser), Wal- 
lace MacMonnies, and the Quickwood Corpora- 
tion. Whiting out of the title page of the foider 
“Outdoor Camp Broilers” is bad with the title 
in three lines set flush to the left, especially 
since the longest is less than half the page 
measure. So much open space as results in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page not bal- 
anced elsewhere makes disproportionate massing 
of white areas. Among the finer examples we 
find three of the most simple, Frank’s “Fur Stor- 
age Card,” Salmon’s folder title page, “Your 
Lawns and Gardens,” and a business card for 
Lighting Electric Service Company. These em- 


Sheffield, Stanley Kapral, and Francis Grizey 
rate great credit. Effective use made of hand-cut 
linoleum or rubber plates emphasizes once more 
the fact that printers at large do not take full 
advantage of them by any means. 

SPENCER PrintInc Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri.—The outstanding feature of the out- 
standing prospectus of Wentworth Military 
Academy is page layout. Type, halftone illustra- 
tions (sometimes bled) and white space are ar- 
ranged in modern non-symmetrical fashion in 
such a way one is impelled to sit up and take 
notice. Halftones of various unusual shapes also 
contribute to the unusual, striking effect. There’s 
nothing static and dull in the appearance of a 
single page, though in some cases we feel that 
white space is too extensive. However, better 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND’ KINDRED TRADES 
&1 STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, SE1 


From the covers of these full-bodied English year books (above and below) a good idea of the excellence of their contents can be obtained. Each is 
approximately 8¥% by 11, filled with professional looking specimens and a vast array of commentary revealing high artistic and technical ability 


that than dull, insipid, centered pages. Plastic 
binding adds its note, suggesting smartness. 
However, with the cover page in black and blue, 
the black for the halftone along the entire left 
side of the page, which is a bit less than half 
the page width, and the blue dominating on the 
right side, we feel the plastic binding in blue 
would be smarter. Impressiveness results also 
from the page size, 11 by 14 inches. Even though 
the book ranks high among items of the class 
we've a few suggestions to make. While admit- 
ting a bit of letterspacing is desirable in the 
large page headings in Eden Bold, we feel 
you’ve gone a bit far, though copy and space in 
some cases seem to have required it. Again, with 
such black heads and such large halftones, 
Vogue Bold would seem better than the light 
version. Halftones along with type are skilfully 
printed though some, like the one at the bottom 
of the “Wentworth’s Purpose” page, seem too 
weak. This, however, is due to rather flat photo- 
graphs, lacking in contrast. Halftone pictures, 


as you doubtlessly know as well as we do, are 
best when there is a very definite contrast be- 
tween high-lights and solids. Referring back to 
the matter of letterspacing, there should never 
be more space between letters, even between 
words, than between lines. Consider the page 
“Military Department” a moment and you'll 
realize that the two lines squared up are too 
close together, also that the wider letterspacing 
of the first line creates an effect not altogether 
pleasing. The sans-serif initials opening the text 
of this page suggest another point for consid- 
eration. With the Eden Bold used for display, 
text should have been in Bodoni, which is also 
a face of contrasting elements, rather than the 
Monotone Vogue. And yet we must admit the 
book, taken on the whole, gleams. It registers a 
high score despite the faults mentioned. 
SNYDER PRINTING ComPANy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—wWhile the specimens you submit are above 
average and, as a rule, of unconventional and 
rather exciting layout, lack of refinements of 
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composition results in failure to achieve full 
benefit from layout. Mixing of decidedly dissim- 
ilar letter forms is perhaps the most serious. 
Take the title of the reorganization announce- 
ment where a rather contrasting roman, a heavy 
brush script and sans-serif are combined. While 
contour of the lines is awkward and the use of 
“of” and “a” on lines to themselves as connect- 
ing links is to be deplored, the combination of 
such unrelated styles in one form is the worst 
fault. The “New Equipment” blotter is over- 
balanced at the bottom; with the signature so 
wide and the type so large in relation to the 
heading, which should have been the larger, the 
three lines of the head are unduly crowded. Ex- 
cept for the fact that so much of the heading 
on the inner spread is set wholly in caps, the 
folder announcing a reduction in prices for 
sixty days is a very good item. If the copy on 
the front were not so broken up by change of 
face it would be fine. It is, however, striking 
and effective advertising as it stands. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF 





he Philosophy of 
“There's one thing that hasn't changed at a 
since the o! lays. work can | 
the old days. Good work PICA PETE 

be continually produced only when “When I was still using a ‘shooting 
a fair price is paid for it. And jiminy- stick’ the only offset we knew of was 
damcrickets, I like to receive my just ink that sneaked ap on the back of 
reward for my good work, don’t you?” the printed sheet! Offset now is a 
xk different proposition! And jiminy- 
Chen ee i damcrickets, we get nifty reproduc- 
" ip” typesetting is worth exactly what you i ; 3 c 
cay his Bh: Guailiy’ ccimcallidn taings welaies ' i tion prpote from the Rochester : 
greatly exceeding the first cost. We try to produce Monotype Composition Company. 
quality at a fair price. Our list of satistied printer- e 
customers shows the soundness of our policy. 
Keproduction proofs. on coated paper ar cellophane, 
«are one of our specialties. Our combination of new 


type, quality paper and ink, and expert workmen- 
ship produces perfect proofs. 





ROCHESTER MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CO. 
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The Philosophy o 
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Old English. But now folks 
ere demanding more and “BRemember the curved rule era? I do. I did 
more of the swell new type some of it myself. Sometimes you could almost 
faces. And, jiminydam- read the type through the maze of rules. But 
crickets, | believe in giving it's different these days! Ornamentation is still 
a used, but its purpose is to help, not hinder. 
customers what they want! And, jiminydamcrickets, here's a tip: The 
Rochester Monotype Composition Co. has 
the best assortment of ornaments I know of.” 











So do we. That is the reason why we have so 
many feces available, including the up-to-date 
types which add the modern touch to printing. 
Send for our specimen book. Use it frequently. 


* 
THE ROCHESTER ys Pica Pete is right. We have an extensive 
t g assortment of ornamental materials, rules 

MONOTYPE COMPOSITION COMPANY . I and borders, And, with due modesty, we 
SEVENTY-SEVEN SOUTH AVENUE \ AR / Auow bow 60 use them in your composition. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





te 
“Back in the days when | used a mustache 
cup, the boss hoped he'd make a profit on 
the job. If Gus or Joe was out on a spree 
the night before he usually didn’t. But, 
happy day! Now we get The Rochester . 
Monotype Composition Company to set it. 
We know what it costs before we start. 
And, jiminydamcrickets, we know profit!” 


Our quotation to you tells you 
dehnitely what the composition * 
will cost. Be sure of a profit. Let 
us set all of your composition. 
THE ROCHESTER MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION COMPANY 
77 South Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








First-rate mailings, in a variety of type styles, from a progressive trade-composition house. A second 
color is used on these cards wherever appropriate. The character of Pica Pete was created by the 
International Trade Composition Association, which syndicates both the character and the copy to 
association members. (It is unofficially reported that Pica Pete is a crony of THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
own Hell Box Harry.) Rochester is a consistent user of direct mail in many effective forms 
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Joun Crown, of New York City.—Your un- 
usual booklet, fourteen pages and cover (4 by 
514), is a fine demonstration of ingenuity on 
your part, and of presswork on the part of your 
printer. By taking the words of your title, “Let- 
tering and Design,” and lettering them in a 
different style on each page, you quickly reveal 
your abilities. The period designs—obviously 
authentic and excellently drawn—which deco- 
rate the bottom of each page, tie in with the 
lettering styles and demonstrate your draftsman- 
ship still further. The lettering and designs are 
in blue on cream stock; the pages are printed 
on one side. With its white Plastic binding, this 
little booklet is as convenient to handle as it is 
interesting to look at, and people who receive it 
will immediately perceive that the sender knows 
his business thoroughly. 

WESTERN TYPESETTING Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—Your type-specimen book (814 
by 1114), Plastic bound, and with black and 
silver covers, is about as comprehensive an affair 
as we have seen in a long time. What impresses 
us most, however, aside from the wide variety 
of the specimens, is the illustrated section em- 
bracing a manual of trade customs in pricing 
composition. This should do much to give cus- 
tomers a clear idea of, and a more patient 
approach to, some of the technical problems 
connected with the setting of type. The index, 
listing faces under all names used by various 
mat- and type-makers, should also be of great 
help to customers. Considerable color is added 
to this book by means of the special inserts, 
provided by codperating typefounders and mat- 
makers. And your use of double-tone paper for 
some of the introductory pages was a clever idea. 
For example, the gray title page has a pink 
backing, which faces a lavender page. It sounds 
a little “flossy” but as a matter of fact it pro- 
vides a very refreshing color scheme, especially 
with the black Plastic binding running through 
the middle of the book. 

ScHWABACHER-FREY Company, of Los An- 
geles.—The lithographed process-work sample 
you send most certainly shows that you “know 
your lithography.” No wonder your company 
has had such an outstanding reputation for 
high-class work for so many years! The example 
we have before us is a blow-up from a small- 
sized negative to 30 by 20 inches, and litho- 
graphed by the four-color process, then 
varnished, or lacquered. It shows a remarkable 
reproduction of a section of a dining table, 
spread with china, glass, and silver, and the 
center floral piece, and shows “Today’s Dinner 
Suggestion—Imitation Chicken Legs,” with all 
the “fixin’s” that go with them, produced to 
advertise Safeway Guaranteed Meats. Natural, 
lifelike, it certainly is appetizing, and makes an 
attractive poster. The type matter (a suggested 
menu) in a panel at the upper right-hand cor- 
ner is well arranged and given sufficient promi- 
nence without detracting in any way from the 
color spread. You say “we are not of the opinion 
we know everything.” Maybe not—none of us 
do. But you surely are establishing high stand- 
ards for this class of work. Our compliments on 
a piece that should be decidedly result-produc- 
ing for your client. 

J. E. Ortiies Printinc Company, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana.—Although we like the gen- 
eral idea of your letterhead on green stock we 
think the rules should be thinner or the green 
ink on which they’re printed should be weaker, 
more of a tint. Rules are too prominent and type, 
even though in black ink, too weak. To other 
readers than yourself here’s the progression: 
There’s six-points of rule bled at top and sides, 
then a two-point rule extending across the sheet, 
these in green. Follows the firm name in thirty- 
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six-point capitals of light-face sans-serif in 
black, the top within two points of the two-point 
rule. A two-point rule, also in green (all rules 
are), follows with two points between it and a 
six-point rule (and all rules run off the sheet at 
sides), beneath which and a third six-point rule, 
the second line giving address appears. Follow- 
ing space for typing the letter there’s a one-point 
rule eighteen points from the bottom of the 
sheet, under which there’s a very short line “Our 
Twenty-sixth Year.” Aside from faults already 
mentioned, the hole between “227 Florida 
Street” and “Baton Rouge, Louisiana” in the 
second line isn’t consistent. Without copy to 
set this line in a size not too large for the name 
and of the same length as the name line two 
parts should be pulled close and centered. There 
is no merit in a squared group if to square it 
there must be gaps in the middle or near the cen- 
ter. In his pungent sentence “Type should not 
be patted and squeezed into a definite form” re- 
gardless of copy, Benjamin Sherbow was many 
years ahead of the widely touted foreign mod- 
ernists who coined the phrase “Form follows 
function.” After all, whichever slogan you like, 
the copy—and in printed work the type—is the 
portionately even more too pronounced than the 
thing. Aside from the fact that the rules are pro- 
type, the same fault is to be found with the en- 
velope. Both illustrate a good idea gone sour due 
to details. Too bad you slipped up here. 

MANEKE-HAUSHER Printinc Company, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma.—All save three of the many 
items you send are of top-notch quality. Effec- 
tive layout and typography accomplished with 
some of the newest and more characterful pub- 
licity faces, exceptionally well printed on above- 
average papers, leave nothing discriminating 
customers could want. The three seem scarcely 
to come from the same shop but in the case of 
two, the Seismograph and Hinderliter Tool Com- 
pany covers, cuts supplied by the customers 
made Grade A work impossible. In the former 
there’s the name of the device across the top 
and of the firm across the bottom, both in the 
same fancy and bold italic lettering. It is dis- 
tinctive—has trade-mark qualities—but is nei- 
ther attractive nor clear. Just midway between 
these lines there’s a round trade emblem with 
“world wide” at the left and “experience” at the 
right in Bodoni caps in small size. The page 
lacks unity, due to the wide separation of the 
three parts. It lacks proportion (variety) since 
the second is exactly half way between the first 
and the third. Finally, since the first line is the 
shortest and the line at the bottom the longest, 
it is overbalanced at the bottom. The longest 
as well as the largest line of a design should be 
at or near the top. While unity may be had with- 
out a border the nature of the copy and cuts in 
this case made one advisable. The title page is 
similarly bottom-heavy with white space poorly 
distributed. With the Hinderliter page the 
trouble is that proportions of cut of plant at the 
top and logotype across the bottom are so 
widely at variance with those of the page. This 
incongruity would be minimized if the copy 
“Annual Report 1936 to the Stockholders” were 
set in considerably larger type, especially since 
as set and printed it is all but invisible with the 
cuts so large and “heavy.” Where you were not 
restricted, the folder “Oil Field Insurance Cov- 
erages” there are two faults. The first line of the 
top type mass is set flush on the left, the second 
and third flush on the right while lines of the 
signature group at the bottom are centered. Both 
units should be handled one way to be consis- 
tent, also balance. A more serious fault is the 
broken border which makes the page very ob- 
viously lack unity. 
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; HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATE OF ORIGINAL TOLL HOUSE 


Eleventh Annual Mesting 
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The booklet cover at the top is printed in two shades of blue on light blue stock; the moon is orange. 
On the folder cover below is seen an ingeniously cut rubber plate. The “Arkitex” booklet is on a 
wood-veneer stock, printed in black and silver. The “Invitation” cover, showing at the bottom, is 
black, orange, on white. Above work done by pupils of State Trade School, Hartford, Connecticut 
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In this department appear r of book 
of value and service to the printing industry 





**Meet Mr. Hyphen” 

To Edward N. Teall goes the Printers’ 
and Publishers’ Bravery Medal of 1937 
—or something like it—for he is the 
experienced proofreader, editor, and au- 
thor who has actually written a new 174- 
page book on the compounding of 
English words. Editors, proofreaders, 
printers, secretaries, and stenographers 
will at once acknowledge the supreme 
heroism of the author of the recently 
published volume, “Meet Mr. Hyphen 
and Put Him in His Place,” for this 
daring writer tells his readers frankly 
that “logic and the English language 
have nothing whatever to do with each 
other” and yet attempts an analysis and 
interpretation of current practices in 
compounding. 

Readers who heed Mr. Teall’s cleverly 
worded command will “meet” not only 
“Mr. Hyphen” but also the latter’s near- 
relatives, the solidified compound word 
and the two-word compound form. This 
author is genuinely concerned about the 
prevailing American laxity of standards 
in the entire field of word-compounding; 
he asks: “Is there any part of writing 
so little understood as compounding, so 
scornfully rejected by the unversed, so 
missed or overlooked by some and de- 
liberately rejected by others?” 

Discriminating readers and writers of 
English will agree heartily with Mr. 
Teall’s contention that “compounding 
ranks with correct spelling, good gram- 
mar, sensible capitalizing, helpful punc- 
tuation, and logical division of words as 
a contribution to understanding between 
writer and reader. It is an elementary, 
fundamental, essential, and indispens- 
able factor in effective communication 
through use of paper and ink.” Even 
careless users of the English language 
appreciate the difference between “ten 
dollar-bills” and “ten-dollar bills.” 

The “streamlining” of English words 
has often been carried too far, and our 
expert guide is right in rejecting such 
outlandish combinations as circuitrider- 
looking, machinesymmetry and scarce- 
tasted. On the other hand, he cannot 
reconcile himself to newspaper headlines 
that pile up six or seven separate nouns 
and adjectives in a line such as “Girl 
Scout Cookie Baking Contest Finals.” 

Every reader of Mr. Teall’s depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER—a valu- 
able and popular feature of this journal 
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for fourteen years—knows that the edi- 
tor of “The Proofroom” is not an aca- 
demic theorist. Instead, he is continually 
referring to the inconsistencies in mod- 
ern compounding; the chaotic condition 
that prevails affects even the most care- 
ful writers, and Mr. Teall candidly ad- 
mits—not once, but often—that some of 
his own decisions as to hyphenation 
and kindred subjects are quite arbitrary. 
One hopes that the compilers of future 
manuals of style will take note of this 
fact; their sections on compounding 
might well contain qualifying statements 
in the spirit of the following: “I believe 
scientifically exact compounding in Eng- 
lish to be quite impossible; there is too 
much overlapping in the use of words, 
there are too many perfectly reasonable 
ways to analyze any word combination, 
leading to different rulings, to support 
any claim of finality in codification and 
prescription of style. Nobody knows all 
about compounding, nobody has suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to a satisfactory 
simplicity,” and there is no likelihood 
that the American people will tolerate 
linguistic dictatorship. 

A wise writer who refers to compound- 
ing as a “quibbler’s paradise” and as “an 
art, not a science” cannot be guilty of the 
sin of prescribing dozens of rules to be 
followed implicitly by the conscientious 
reader of his book on hyphenation. Mr. 
Teall has no panacea for the numerous 
problems in this field, and all he dares 
to suggest at the end of the volume is a 
brief “working guide for compounders 
of words,” which merits careful attention 
by serious students of English style. The 
reviewer, without approving wholly of 
each of the principles or rules explained 
in this “working guide,” proposes it as 
an approach to what the author is so ear- 
nestly seeking, that “clean-cut system of 
compounding making it possible for writ- 
ers and printers to master the style with- 
out having to run to the dictionary to 
check up on every combination ... .” 

Mr. Teall’s numerous disciples and 
readers will not be surprised to find this 
work on hyphenation and kindred sub- 
jects a thoroughly enjoyable as well as 
important book. The author is fluent, 
lucid, witty, and sensible, and he illus- 
trates his points generously, even pro- 
fusely. At the close of his discussion he 
presents twenty-two pages of specimens 
of compounding arranged according 











to the publications from which they have 
been culled—a real series of laboratory 
exercises for the compounder. 

The book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will supply copies of “Meet Mr. 
Hyphen and Put Him in His Place” at 
$1.65, postpaid.—D. G. 


Hand Lettering of Today! 

Interesting, indeed, is this special Au- 
tumn Number of The Studio, issued under 
the title “Lettering of Today,” profusely 
illustrated with examples of different 
types of hand lettering, and separated 
into four divisions in addition to the in- 
troduction by Dr. Eberhard Hélscher 
which carries the title “The Principles of 
Handlettering.” 

To get it out of our system at the start, 
we don’t like the opening text pages— 
they’re too solid, a little too black though 
there is some variation due to different 
kinds of paper used. Had these pages been 
given a two-point leading we believe they 
would look better and be somewhat easier 
to read. But that’s a minor point. 

In the introduction Doctor Hélscher 
has given a highly interesting though all 
too brief review of the progress and the 
trend of hand lettering, and closes with 
these significant sentences: “Every tech- 
nical device which is today at the artist’s 
disposal should be utilized for the pur- 
pose to which it is most appropriate so 
that its peculiar properties may be ex- 
ploited to the full. The ultimate end of 
every up-to-date writing should be to cre- 
ate forms which are clear and legible and 
yet have sufficient personal character to 
arrest the reader and command his whole 
intelligence and feeling. Lettering which 
achieves this can only be the product of 
thought, disciplined technique and withal 
a creative and artistic cult of writing.” 

Following the introduction there is a 
section on “Calligraphy” by Alfred Fair- 
bank, then one on “Lettering in Book Pro- 
duction” by Anna Simons, “Lettering in 
Association With Architecture” by Percy 
J. Smith, and “Lettering in Advertising” 
by R. Haughton James, each giving many 
examples of the types of lettering under 
discussion. 

“Lettering of Today,” printed and en- 
eraved in Great Britain, is published by 
The Studio Limited, London, and Studio 
Publications Incorporated, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. The price, $3.50, 
paper, and $4.50, cloth. 
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“The Golden Book” Plus 


Ranking high among contributions to 
Tue INLAND PRINTER in recent months 
was the series of three articles by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie published under the title of 
“The Birth of Typography.” Beginning 
in the December, 1936, issue, these ar- 
ticles presented the case for Gutenberg, 
causing him to emerge—from a vast 
amount of misinformation, and in the 
light of new investigation—as the most 
firmly established claimant to the honor 
of having been the inventor of movable 
types in Europe. 

Students of the matter were quick to 
appreciate the significance of Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie’s data; and it is generally agreed 
that these articles have done more to clar- 
ify the controversial subject of Guten- 
berg’s contribution than all other kindred 
research to date. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of especial interest to THE INLAND 
PRINTER that the chapters on “The Birth 
of Typography” have been incorporated, 
in their entirety, together with the illus- 
trations which originally appeared in 
these pages, in Mr. McMurtrie’s latest and 
perhaps most extensive volume, entitled, 
simply, “The Book.” 

“The Book” will take its secure place 
on ‘readers’ shelves beside its renowned 
predecessor, “The Golden Book,” which, 
dealing with the history, development, 
art, and technique of bookmaking, ran 
through four editions in eight years and 
is said to have sold aproximately twenty 
thousand copies. 

“A continuing demand made it desir- 
able to issue a fifth revised edition,” says 
the author in a preface to the current vol- 
ume. “But when I undertook this revi- 
sion, I found that the state of knowledge 
regarding the history of printing and 
bookmaking had changed considerably 
during the past ten years. I found also 
that in many places I had repeated the 
accepted stories regarding certain events, 
which a wider reading of the scientific lit- 
erature has shown to be false. . . . These 
circumstances made me unwilling to do 
anything other than start all over again, 
with the same subject assignment, and 
write a new book. . . . It follows a some- 
what similar outline; it includes some of 
the same illustrations, and a few of the 
chapters which I felt unable to improve. 
But in most respects the present volume 
presents a fresh survey of printing his- 
tory and practice.” 

Mr. McMurtrie’s approach is histor- 
ical. He covers the origin and history of 
the alphabet; the genesis of paper; 
scribes, and books in manuscript; the in- 
vention of printing (in a chapter headed 
“Johann Gutenberg’s Invention,” em- 
bodying the chapters which appeared in 


THE INLAND PRINTER) ; type design and 
its development; book illustration and 
decoration; bookbinding and the work of 
celebrated binders; the life and work of 
eminent printers such as Jenson, Aldus, 
Froben, de Colines, Plantin, Baskerville, 
Didot, Bodoni, Benjamin Franklin, Wil- 
liam Morris, and their more recent suc- 
cessors; and, finally, modern design and 
its leading exponents. 

As background reading, “The Book” is 
not only authoritative and stimulating, it 
is well nigh indispensable; and such 


Douglas C. McMurtrie’s new history of print- 
ing, with a jacket designed by Gustave Jensen 


chapters as “Contemporary Fine Print- 
ing,” “Modern Typography,” and “The 
Printer’s Ideals,” with which the book 
concludes, should give the present-day 
printer valuable information and new im- 
petus for the better achievement of his 
commercial ends. 

The volume’s 676 pages, including 
bibliographies and index, are set in 
Granjon—‘“the most successful of faces 
for text composition available to the 
printer of today,” according to the 
author. There are over 120 reproductions 
of fine title pages; type pages, and en- 
gravings, which enhance the text and 
make the ‘book a veritable encyclopedia 
of printing. Acknowledgment of the 
many sources and authorities consulted 
indicates the scope of Mr. McMurtrie’s 
research; he mentions, among other, “the 
indispensable assistance of my colleague, 
Albert H. Allen, in preparing the text of 
this book.” 

“The Book,” published by Covici- 
Friede, New York City, can be obtained 
through the book department of THE In- 
LAND PRINTER, for $5.25, postpaid. 


Newspapers Must Change 

A recent book that is sure to stimulate 
profitable discussion among newspaper- 
men and students of journalism is Her- 
bert Brucker’s “The Changing American 
Newspaper.” 

The author, assistant to the dean of the 
graduate school of journalism at Colum- 
bia University, has accepted the challenge 
of critics and competitors of the modern 
daily, and in this 121-page volume pre- 
sents several definite plans for adapting 
the newspaper to the needs of today. 

Mr. Brucker argues that news should 
be “marshaled in smart, orderly fashion” 
and that it must be related to a back- 
ground of facts and must be interpreted 
to the average reader. News sources are 
“infinitely .more numerous and complex” 
than ever before; for this reason the pre- 
vailing haphazard arrangement of unre- 
lated items often leaves the reader be- 
wildered and unable to evaluate local, 
national, and world happenings. 

Our page-one tradition must be broken, 
says Mr. Brucker. The front page should 
probably contain only departmentalized 
summaries of all the news of the day— 
concise, interesting, and related to the 
more detailed accounts on the inside 
pages, the latter also thoroughly depart- 
mentalized. Regular readers of the Speci- 
men-Review pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will unanimously agree with Mr. Brucker 
that the typographical layout of the first 
page of the average daily could be greatly 
improved; one necessary reform is the 
abolition of the narrow column. 

Reader confidence in some of our lead- 
ing dailies has been badly shaken during 
the last few years. To restore faith in the 
integrity of the newspaper, publishers 
should organize research departments to 
prepare background material for the re- 
write men, who will then be charged with 
the duty of interpreting current news so 
that it means something to the reader. 

“Nothing irritates the American news- 
paper reader more than that part of the 
paper with which he is most familiar, and 
upon which he relies most heavily for 
news of what is happening in the world— 
the headline.” Owners and editors must 
correct this situation; headlines can, and 
should, be kept free from false emphasis 
and awkward or puzzling phraseology. 
The concrete suggestions made by Mr. 
Brucker for the improvement of head- 
lines and his examples of better headlines 
are interesting and valuable. 

If department stores, says the author, 
applied to their show windows the tech- 
nique of the newspaper front page, we 
might frequently see something like the 
following: “Draped over a succulent 
liverwurst would be a brassiere and a 
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velocipedes and whisky bottles.” 


as store windows. 


In addition to testimony from publish- 
ers who have experimented with classified 
news pages, the author of “The Changing 
American Newspaper” gives us (on pages 


pair of scanties, while a basket of fruit 
would reveal the protruding barrel of a 
shotgun. In the next window would be 
women’s fashions for southern wear, 
tastefully decorated with cans of paint 
and vacuum cleaners and flanked on one 
side by mattresses and on the other by 
There 
seems to be no good reason why newspa- 
per pages cannot be arranged as smartly 





classified paper. 


newspaper story from the first sentence 
to the place where it logically belongs. 
And is it sensible to group news items ac- 
cording to their origin—local, telegraph, 
and cable? Shouldn’t items from various 
sources be brought together into more 
comprehensive, meaningful statements? 





69-72) an excellent list of possible news- 
paper departments for a completely 


This reviewer found Mr. Brucker’s ad- 
vocacy of improved writing technique for 
journalists particularly thought-provok- 
ing. Surely many readers will approve of 
the proposal to remove the climax of a 


The closing chapter is an appeal for 
more effective visualization; instead of 
telling the reader about the news, the 
paper should transport him to the scene 
of action and make him see the action. 
The author acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to several publishers who have tried 
out and commend the plans he advocates. 
Evidence of the results of their experi- 
mentation is presented in a number of 
unorthodox front pages and headlines 
and of departmentalized inside pages. 
“The Changing American Newspaper” 
can be obtained from THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S book department for $1.65, postpaid. 


RECALL THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS WHEN TYPE WAS TYPE AND— 


© Remember those good old 
days ’way back when—? Those 
days when men were men, when 
printers were printers, when type 
was type? Backward, turn back- 
ward, oh Time, in thy flight, let 
me twist rule again, just for 
tonight! Oh boy! 

Move your eye to the right, 
and if those type faces don’t 
bring back happy memories of 
days now long gone we miss our 
guess—badly so. 

A happy idea struck Cornelius 
H. Schaible, secretary-treasurer 
of Collison & Klingman, Incor- 
porated, Brooklyn, New York, 
one day when a clean-up was in 
process in the shop and he dis- 
covered some cases of old type 
on their way to the scrap heap. 
(The company was established 
in 1894, by the way.) He rescued 
the type, “much the same as one 
would save an old book or an old 
photo,” he stated. “For the fun 
of it, I’ve set some copy in these 
old faces for friends,’ announce- 
ments, and frequently just for the 
hell of it. Then it occurred to me 
that many type men would also 
like to use them.” 

So the specimen sheet, shown 
here in reduced size, was set up, 
and copies were sent out with a 
good sales letter. “We haven’t all 
sizes, and some of them are very 
small fonts,” part of the letter 
stated, “but by double-proofing, 
reducing or enlarging by photo- 
stat, we can make up pretty 
nearly anything you may want. 
And Ill say here that some of the 
faces are so battered by age that 
you won’t have to worry about 
artificially ‘antiquing’ them.” 
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TYPE TAGES OF THE GAY ETE = 


NRE FAGES OF THE UAT NINETIES 


Ole Was Only a Bird in a oe Cage; a Beantifal Sight to See Daisy 


*BELMONT—16 Pt. U. & LC. with 30 Pt. Initials 


Am Growing Older; Silver T 


Dar ning mg ls PU 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMME 


*OLD TIME SHADOW—36 Pr, 


EITTHE ARRIE ROdREY 18 


RINCESS ENGRAVED—36 Pt. 


1 GANT A GiRE HUST Line 


RINCESS SOLID—36 Pr. DO W. 


VICTORIA ITALIC—24 Pt. Caps. Also 6, 8, 10, 12 ond 18 Pt. Cops only 


My Darling Nellie Gr 


MONOTONE GOTHIC—36 Pt. U. 8 LC. Also 18, 24 and 30 PY. U. BL C. 


L 
| 
Senter wee Nat 


Alter The Bal Is Over; After Ch 


BRADLEY—36 Pt. U. & LC. 


SEEING NELLIE HOM 


IQUE GOTHIC ITALIC—24 PF. Cops 6. B 10, 12 and 18 PF. 


WHERE Is My Wandering Boy Tonig 


GLOBE'GOTHIC CONDENSED—36 P+. Ako 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30 end 48 Pt. U. 8 LC. 


YIP Ay Addy, 


GLOBE GOTHIC EXTENDED—48 Pi. Also 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30 ond 36 Pt. U. LC. 


OH TELL ME PRETTY MAIDEN are, there any m 


FLORENTINE—48 Pt. U. BL. C. Also 8, 10. 12, 18, 24 ond 36 Pt. U & LC. 


TH PO OTHE FLYING TRAPEZE 


TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP THE BOYS Are Marching (Ip lower case, too) 


* We couldn't find any one old enough te remember the names of these feces, so we designated them as shown. 





FRENCH CLARENDON CONDENSED—18 Line Cop: 


301 ADAMS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. _ 


PRINTERS 


TYPE FACES OF Yesterday AND TODAY 


SSS SS ja—|] SS) 


3ust Break The Hews To Mother; And 


TUDOR BLACK—2¢4 Pt, Also 6, 8, 10, 12 end 18 Pt. U. BL. 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE, All Around The Town; The Gang 
WILL You Love Me In December As You Do in May? 


JENSEN ITALIC—48 Pt. U. & LC. Also 18, 24 ond 36 Pt. U. & LC. 


Callison & Kin 


union 1a. CUmberland 6-4848 


cay Give A. Your Anrwer Ba, Sn A 


ca Al wan U. LC. only 


*PROGRAMME » Aare 36 Pt. U. BL C. only 


LABEL GOTHIC—24 Pt. U. 8 LC. Alto 10, 12 ond 18 Cops. $.C. & LC. 36, 48, © and 72 Pr. 


N BY THE OLD 





WHERE The River S 


(Lower case in 48 point only) 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in The Proofroom. Replies cannot be made by mail 





Power of Punctuation 

Your observations (June issue) about punc- 
tuation marks having played an important part 
in the interpretation of legal instruments are 
interesting and justified. 

Last March Congressman Pierce, of Oregon, 
stated that a misplaced decimal point cost the 
farmers of Wasco country, Oregon, $25,000 in 
benefit payments. The farmers thought they were 
to get 22 cents a bushel, with .41 of a cent de- 
ducted for administration. But the bill was 
printed and passed with the period between the 
4 and the 1! 

In a New Jersey case last winter, when the 
chancellor of New Jersey ruled that state’s fair- 
trade law unconstitutional, the courts said, “We 
may guess that the printer was responsible,” and 
that without giving the defendant a chance to 
present his alibi. 

In this New Jersey case the printer was held 
responsible, not for the punctuation but for the 
language of the act, which was obscure. The 
law, as it appeared in the books, read: “That the 
vendee or producer require in delivery to whom 
he may resell such commodity to agree that he 
will not, in turn, resell except at the price stipu- 
lated by such vendor or such vendee.” 

The unofficial criticism of the preceding sec- 
tion was: “To a person not versed in the fine 
points of bill drafting, it appears that the use 
of vendee for producer and vendor for vendee is 
unfortunate because, according to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, a ‘vendee’ is the 
person to whom a thing is sold, while a ‘vendor’ 
or ‘producer’ is the seller. It seems obvious that 
sell should have been used instead of the first 
resell.” It is quite complicated. 

A very interesting sidelight on the punctua- 
tion—and therefore the meaning—of Article I, 
Section 8, the taxing clause of the Constitution, 
which you discuss in your answer to the ques- 
tion of “Iowa” (page 64 of the June issue), has 
come under my notice. The clause, as usually 
punctuated, reads: “The congress shall have 
power to (1) lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare.” 

In his book, “The Ultimate Power,” published 
last winter, Morris L. Ernst, the lawyer, states 
that in the original draft of this clause there 
was a semicolon after “excises.” The passage in 
the book (page 144) is worth quoting. He says: 
“One controversy arising out of the wording of 
the tax clause of the constitution portrays the 
degradation of legalisms. In the printed draft 
which the members had before them the clause 
read: ‘To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises; to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.’ In the engrossed final draft the 
semicolon between ‘excises’ and ‘to pay’ was 
changed by the copyist to a comma. If there were 
a semicolon, congress had broad powers of 


general welfare. If a comma, then the phrase 
‘general welfare’ was tied to taxes and in fact 
a limitation on the taxing power. On this gram- 
marians’ dispute, tomes have been written. 
Maybe we are being dragged into misery by a 
semicolon.” So—there you are! 

Perhaps it was the printer who made the first 
amendment to the constitution. At any rate, I 
doubt if there has ever been a clause or passage 
in any document in our history where the differ- 
ence between a comma and a semicolon has 
produced so much doubt, or so much contro- 
versy, as the one that follows the word “excises” 
in the taxing clause of the constitution —Don 
C. D. Moore, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

A most welcome letter! It drives home 
two points; one for writers and editors, 
and one for the proofreader. Writers and 
editors should be most careful to make 
the punctuation of copy bring out the 
meaning clearly and surely, and proof- 
readers should check up with unrelaxing 
alertness to see that copy is correctly re- 
produced and that intelligent queries are 
made and answered. 


What a Difference— 


Some time ago you wrote about the impor- 
tance of punctuation, and referred to a sentence 
in the Constitution in which the presence or 
absence of commas made a great difference in 
the powers of Congress—whether, as I recall it, 
to provide for the general welfare in general 
terms, or through taxation. The enclosed is only 
a newspaper quote, and sports at that, but it 
shows the effect of commas.—Rhode Island. 

It does, indeed. The clipping is from a 
New York paper, in its Monday morning 
comment on the football games of the 
preceding Saturday. Referring to re- 
marks by the Yale coach, it said: “‘Dart- 
mouth, he added, showed the effects of 
the excellent training, by the way, in 
which it reacted to a sudden break like an 
intercepted forward pass.” Of course 
what he meant was that Dartmouth 
showed the effects of its training by the 
excellent way in which it reacted. The 
commas make an unintended parenthesis 
and wreck the sense, if they are heeded by 
the reader. The point is, the comma some- 
times is just a little period with a curly 
tail and doesn’t matter one way or an- 
other—but sometimes can act like a 
switch derailing the train of thought and 
causing a wreck. 


“Guarantee” as Noun 


Answering “Why is a proofreader,” you say 
“Because imperfect printing is bad business— 
and good printing is a guarantee of quality.” 
Here you use “guarantee” as a noun, for you 


e. 9 


precede it with the indefinite adjective “a 
“Guarantee” is used both as a noun and verb. 
Both Webster’s Twentieth-Century and the Funk 
& Wagnalls Practical Standard define the 
noun as “one to whom a warrant is given.” This 
places the word in a class with “employee,” 
“donee,” and “nominee.” To guarantee an arti- 
cle or commodity is to warrant it as good. The 
difference is merely between what a man does 
and what another is. So simple!—Arkansas. 

Can fifty million Americans be wrong? 
At least so many use “guarantee” as it 
was used in the item referred to. No doubt 
fifty million Americans could be wrong, 
and probably on some matters they are. 
But on this one, I certainly think common 
usage may well be accepted calmly and 
without protest. 

I do not know the “Webster” men- 
tioned. I worked on the latest Merriam 
unabridged, and am now on the Funk 
& Wagnalls dictionary editorial staff. 
Let’s quote the Practical exactly, word 
for word: 

guarantee ... I. vt....1. To 
promise or warrant the performance 
of; warrant. 2. To secure against 
loss or damage. II. n. 1. A guaranty. 

2. One to whom a guaranty is given. 

3. Commonly, but less correctly, a 

guarantor.—Guarantor, n. One 

who or that which guarantees or 
warrants. 

The noun “guaranty” is defined as the 
security—which may be in the form of a 
tangible penalty for non-fulfillment, or 
a promise of remedy. 

My saying “good printing is a guaran- 
tee of quality” was not an accident. I 
choose to use the word so, and I am sure 
the use is okayed by a vast majority of 
writers of all kinds. A business firm 
might say “Our reputation is your guar- 
antee,” and no one would misunderstand, 
be led astray. The word comes from a 
French past participle, but we have Eng- 
lished and Americanized it quite effec- 
tively. It’s good to be accurate in use of 
words, but not good to be overfussy. 
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Proofreaders’ Pay 

I do not think we proofreaders get what we 
are worth, I mean a fair share of earnings calcu- 
lated according to the contribution we make. 
What would books, newspapers, magazines, 
jobs, and catalogs amount to if there was no 
proofreading done on them? The proofreader’s 
work is just simply indispensable, but we simply 
take what they choose to give us. I think we are 
a lot of jellyfish.—Ohio. 

It would not be “good business” for 
the department to go into this sort of 
thing too deeply, but the subject is a fair 
one, so long as we keep within the bounds 
of good judgment and common sense. 

Proofreaders are not in it for charity. 
They naturally want what they are worth. 
It would be foolish for a proofreader to 
be sentimental over his employer’s hap- 
piness, but he certainly does have a stake 
in his employer’s success and prosperity. 
It would be equally foolish for him to 
disregard his employer’s right to profit 
from his business; if there were no prof- 
its, there would be no employers, no work 
—no proofreaders. 

Just to take up one phase of the prob- 
lem. let me say there are a great many 
small concerns where proofreading is 
unappreciated and also underpaid. The 
printer doesn’t have a cost-accounting 
system, doesn’t know what it actually 
costs him to do a job, and so cannot pos- 
sibly figure out his prices scientifically 
to cover overhead, depreciation, labor 
costs, and all, plus his fair profit. He sells 
his product too cheaply, and the result is 
an actual inability to reward the workers 
as they should be rewarded. 

What I think about the value and im- 
portance of good proofreading has been 
stated in this department over and over 
again. The work is NOT a necessary evil; 
it is a vital part of the process of printing. 


An ’Orrible Situation 

A great argument has arisen concerning the 
use of the article “an.” Coming out of a movie 
one night I said, “That was an historic short.” 
That started the argument. I also maintain that 
“an” can be used before “hotel employe,” “his- 
tory exam,” etc. I contended that I had seen it in 
print often, but the doubting Thomases quickly 
parried this by saying they were typographical 
errors. But it isn’t likely the same error would 
happen twenty or thirty times! 

I maintain the following vowel sound is more 
voluminous than the letter “h,” consequently 
requiring the article “an” before a word begin- 
ning with “h.” 

The unbelievers, however, refuse to deviate 
from the old rule that “an” must be used only 
before words beginning with a vowel. 

I would appreciate a little enlightenment on 
this subject —Wisconsin. 

The argument about the voluminosity 
of the “h” and its following vowel is in- 
genious but not valid. The simple fact is 
that “a” before a vowel and “an” before 
the aspirate (“h”) are both difficult. It is 
hard to say “a open window,” “an hos- 
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pitable house”—unless you give the “a” 
the long sound and drop the “h.” Drop- 
ping the “h” is cockney. If you are going 
to say “an hotel,” “an history exam,” 
why not also “an house,” “an heavy 
load,” and so on? 

It won’t do to say we must always use 
“an” before a word beginning with “h,” 
because the “h” may be silent, as in 
“hour.” It isn’t the letter that counts; it’s 
the sound we give it in pronouncing the 
word. Some persons say “an humble 
spirit,” because they habitually pro- 
nounce the word “umble.” But those who 
say “humble,” sounding the “h,” must 
say “a humble spirit.” 

It seems to me the occasion for argu- 
ment ends when you word your rule this 
way: Use “an” before words beginning 
with a vowel sound; “a” before words 
beginning with consonant sounds, includ- 
ing that of “h.” 








HELL BOX HARRY 
By Harold M. Bone 


Terms on stationery for a fish- 
monger naturally should be net. 


The more pi a comp makes, 
the less chance he has of earning 
his daily bread. 


It’s foolish to try to cut down 
overhead by using underhanded 
methods. 


In typography, the customer 
feels he has cause for complaint 
when a comp fails to get the 
right effect. 


When a paper jobber over- 
charges a good customer, he 
sometimes kills the goose that 
lays the golden eggshell. 


Ordinarily, codperation is a 
fine thing but it’s bad business 
when the gummed sheets stick 
together. 


When each apprentice gets his 
pay 

(This may or may not be true), 

The boss names the procedure as 

Giving “the devil” his due. 

















Printer—Or Butcher? 


The talk about word division makes me tired. 
Why the fuss? My idea would be, when you 
come to the end of the line, stop. Let the reader 
work it out for himself. That ought to be part of 
his job. My way of dividing words would save a 
lot of bother about spacing in the lines. They 
say I’m crazy, but I don’t admit it. As I am only 
a little fellow, with a small shop, I have to give 
the customers (if any) what they want, and they 
are all old-fashioned enough to want words di- 
vided the way their daddies and granddaddies 
did it, so—well, what can I do? Don’t you hon- 
estly think you overdo it in hollering for strict 
division? —Minnesota. 


No, sir, I don’t think any such thing. 
How does the querist like the looks of 
this skeleton paragraph: 


ore 
BER er line co Ge 6) 4 - ROWEED 
oard . ee Te et Og woe 
BIOs. se Sete ts we cs en MOONS 
Bice, uharectwrell Ral ine een Peele 


ew. 

This kind of division would go nicely 
with omission of capitals and punctua- 
tion; and what an unholy mess it would 
make of the printed page! 

This crazy kind of division, done with 
a butcher’s cleaver, higgledy-piggledy, 
haphazard, anarchistic division, does, I 
regret to say, crop up quite frequently in 
private letters and in copy sent in to the 
newspapers; it is not as uncommon as you 
might like to think. Possibly the type- 
writer has something to do with it; un- 
skilled users of the machine just run 
along till the carriage stops, and then 
turn to a new line—there isn’t a chance 
even to slip in a hyphen to mark the 
carryover. But even if this be taken as a 
hypothetical, partial explanation, it cer- 
tainly is not an excuse, especially for the 
printer, whose business it is to supply 
readable columns or pages. 

Division by syllables is not a fad or a 
luxury; it is an essential feature of good 
work. A printer who begrudges the toil 
of good spacing to make good division is 
no credit to his calling. The problems of 
printing are its chief joy to the honest-to- 
goodness worker. 


“Used Adjectively”’ 


What is correct, adjectively or adjectivally? 
Please help me out.—Delaware. 

The Standard gives the -ly form, with 
-ally as a variant or alternative. Webster 
and Winston give both forms, indicating 
no preference for either over the other. 
A similar freedom of choice is found in 
the adjective or adjectival use—as illus- 
trated in this present sentence. 

Whichever form you settle upon, it is 
neat practice to follow the same ruling in 
both uses: if you say “adjective force,” 
say “used adjectively”; if you say “ad- 
jectival value,” say “employed adjectiv- 
ally.” Is this finicky? 
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The So-Called 
“TWO-WORD FORM OF COMPOUND” 


of two diametrically opposed theo- 
ries to appraise and interpret each 
other with fairness; therefore it is not in 
the least surprising to find misleading 
statements in Mr. Edward N. Teall’s arti- 
cle on “Uncle Sam’s Hyphens” in the 
September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
But Uncle Sam offers no apology for 
his use of the hyphen. His most recent 
system of compounding, comprising 
clearly expressed principles and harmo- 
nious rules based thereon, actually 
works; and that is the supreme test. (In 
this connection reference is made to the 
commentary on that system in the Ameri- 
can Speech quarterly for October, 1937.) 
In reviewing Uncle Sam’s system Mr. 
Teall passes over his principles and rules, 
and comments only upon the following 
explanatory headnote to his lengthy Al- 
phabetic List of Compound Words: “So- 
called ‘two-word forms’ of compounds (a 
misnomer) are not included in this list.” 
“Why,” Mr. Teall asks, “is ‘two-word 
form’ a misnomer?” Well, for the very 
simple reason that a compound word is 
one word—a noun, adjective, verb, et 
cetera—and two words in succession are 
not and never can be one word unless or 
until they are physically united, either 
with or without a hyphen. And no amount 
of assertion or argument can possibly 
make them so. They are merely a two- 
word phrase. Compare, for instance, the 
definitions of the VERB compound: “‘to 
put together; to combine, unite.” These 
definitions all demand physical union in 
compounding. To quote Goold Brown, 
the best known authority on English 
grammar, “A phrase is one thing, and a 
word is another; and they ought to be 
kept as distinct as possible.” 
According to the definition of a com- 
pound word and the pertinent rules of 
Uncle Sam’s system of compounding: 


[ IS ALWAYS HARD for the advocates 


A compound word is a union of two or more 
words which are joined together either with or 
without a hyphen (city-state; headquarters). 
[This definition conforms with that given in the 
Standard Dictionary.] 

Two or more words used together in regular 
word order, without ambiguity or restricted joint 
meaning, are preferably NOT compounded. For 
example: (a) Two nouns, one of which clearly 
functions as an adjective. [Among examples: 


Alice M. Ball, who is associated with the 
Department of State, division of research 
and publication, here takes issue with 
views expressed by Edward N. Teall in a 
recent article on hyphenating published in 
this journal. We refrain from comment on 


this complex, highly controversial subject! 





day labor; fellow citizen; government employee; 
press agent; telegraph message; temperance 
speaker. The two-word phrase railroad station 
would also fall under this rule. Other normal 
grammatical sequences are similarly indicated.] 

Two or more words used together to convey 
a unit idea (literal or non-literal) that cannot 
be conveyed either at all or as clearly by the 
same words in unconnected succession, are 
properly compounded (i.e. joined together 
either with or without a hyphen). For example: 
(a) Two nouns, neither of which functions as 
an adjective. [Among examples: figurehead; 
pointblank; copyholder; brass-smith; light- 
year; thimble-eye (fish). Other normal gram- 
matical sequences are similarly indicated.] 

Thus it is seen that Uncle Sam has very 
definitely provided for either the non- 
compounding or the compounding of 
every possible group of words used in 
juxtaposition and that he does NOT, as 
stated by Mr. Teall, “exclude from the 
territory of compounding thousands of 
[two-word] expressions.” 

Mr. Teall asks for “ a more graceful 
way of presenting the idea” conveyed by 
the expression “two-word form of com- 
pound.” As indicated hereinbefore, there 
is really no such thing as a “two-word 
form of compound”; therefore why 
bother to find a designation for something 
that does not exist? Uncle Sam’s solution 
of this problem, given above, is to boldly 
make solid or hyphened compounds of 
all ambiguous two-word phrases (anom- 
alous two-word forms), thus eliminat- 
ing the need for any such misnomer, and 
to provide a special rule for all unam- 
biguous two-word phrases. 

The weakness of the position assumed 
by persons who think in terms of “two- 
word forms” is that they actually feel 
the two-noun category of two-word 
phrases as compound words but refuse 
to write them in legitimate (solid or 
hyphened) compound form; so they are 
obliged to invent some designation to con- 
vey the compound idea inherent in the 
combination of words. 

The first authority to use the expression 
“two-word form” was the Webster Dic- 


tionary, in 1909. It was obviously in- 
vented to designate the illegitimate two- 
noun (two-word) phrases which, prior to 
1890, had been included in its vocabulary 
as solid or hyphened compound words 
(see below). This statement is warranted 
by the following quotations from two 
editions of the dictionary: 

1890 ed., p. xcviii. 

It will be observed that the hyphen is less 
frequently used than in former editions. Some 
words which are not infrequently so connected 
are given as continuous words, others as phrases. 
[Note here the word phrases. Examples taken 
from the dictionary vocabulary are: apple tree, 
chief justice, Christmas day (all unambiguous 
and therefore legitimate phrases); imposing 
stone, rolling mill, spinning wheel, walking 
wheel, paper knife (all ambiguous and there- 
fore illegitimate phrases). These phrases were 
all hyphened words in previous editions of 
Webster; the last five of them are given as 
hyphened words in the Standard.] 


1909 ed., p. lxxx. 

. .. In this dictionary the hyphen is used less 
frequently than it is by some authorities. In gen- 
eral, the two-word form has been preferred to 
the hyphened form when the words have the 
same meaning in unconnected succession as 
when joined... 

Of course it was absolutely unneces- 
sary to invent a new expression to indi- 
cate the unambiguous two-word phrases 
that had already been accepted as such in 
the grammars, but the ambiguous two- 
word phrases (anomalous two-noun 
phrases: see the 1890 quotation) raised 
a real problem, and hence the anomalous 
designation “two-word form” so indis- 
criminately and confusingly used in 
current compounding. 

Unfortunately, the intended meaning 
of any two nouns in unconnected suc- 
cession cannot always be correctly under- 
stood without definition or context. And 
that is one reason why two-noun phrases 
were omitted from Uncle Sam’s Alpha- 
betical List of Compound Words. One 
other reason was that to include any two- 
word phrases would only circumscribe 
the language; for no one can foresee when 
two words which are used together in un- 
connected succession today may be com- 
pounded tomorrow to indicate a new idea. 

Naturally the anomalous two-noun 
(two-word) phrases included in Webster 
since 1890, and corresponding anom- 
alous term invented by that dictionary 
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in 1909 to describe them, have found their 
way into English literature despite the 
more logical and grammatical system of 
compounding incorporated in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary; in this way they have 
undoubtedly contributed to the prevail- 
ing chaos abounding in the subject of 
compounding today. 

Teall himself has invented the expres- 
sion “noun of identification” to indicate 
the first of two nouns used together in 
unconnected succession: for example, the 
word railroad in the proper two-word 
phrase railroad station, which he con- 
fusingly calls “a compound” word. Gram- 
marians would call railroad “a noun used 
as an adjective” and railroad station “a 
two-word phrase”; for all grammarians 
are agreed that a noun may be used as 
an adjective and also that an adjective 
describes OR LIMITS a substantive by re- 
stricting the range of its meaning. More- 
over, they are all also agreed that when- 
ever a noun is used as an adjective it 
should be treated as an adjective and not 
be joined with the noun it qualifies (de- 
scribes, limits, or, if you please, identi- 
fies). Therefore two-word phrases formed 
of a noun and another noun clearly used 
as an adjective are in complete conform- 
ity with the rules of grammar. Anyone 
may use such grammatical phrases at 
will, without the slightest ambiguity. In- 
cidentally, the two-word phrase railroad 
station does not properly belong to the 
category of expressions included under 
the designation “two-word form of com- 
pound.” A more illuminating example 
would be “walking wheel” (Webster: A 
treadwheel—note the solid word!), 
which is given by the Standard and most 
other authorities as a legitimate (hy- 
phened) compound word. 

Mr. Teall is absolutely right in saying 
that “it is necessary to get this compli- 
cated subject all straightened out.” But it 
never will be straightened out until anom- 
alous two-word phrases and their equally 
anomalous designation “two-word form 
of compound” are forever banished from 
the English language. 

x * 
Inmates Produce Magazine 

Inmates of the Western State Peniten- 
tiary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, produce 
a monthly magazine, Keystone, setting the 
type by hand and printing it by means 
of a proof press. Ingenious illustrations 
are made with wood and linoleum blocks. 
For quite a few years the work has been 
supervised by George Wise, Junior, super- 
intendent of the Curry-Thompon Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, who contributes several 
hours of his time each week to the print- 
ing activities of the inmate members of 
the penitentiary’s educational department. 
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TWO WAYS TO TRAIN APPRENTICES 


By John G. Henderson 


HE QUESTION most often asked by 

prospective students of printing is, 
“How long will it take to learn to become 
a printer?” The prevalent idea seems to 
be that if a student can learn to hold a 
composing stick or press buttons on 
presses, he is a printer. And that, at the 
Chicago School of Printing, is where our 
educational work begins. 

We point out that there are two ways 
to become a printer. The first is to get a 
job in a shop and learn whatever anyone 
is willing to teach. Naturally this is a 
slow process because the newcomer has 
to earn his pay while working and learn- 
ing. The other way to become a printer is 
to select a school where information is 
gained through systematic training given 
by instructors who acquired their know]- 
edge through experience, study, and re- 
search in their special fields. 

We feel that the school method is very 
much improved if students can be em- 
ployed by print shops in conjunction 
with their studying. Theory brings ideal- 
ism; practice produces satisfaction. Both 
promote enthusiasm—without which lit- 
tle progress is made. 

A short comparison of both methods of 
learning may be interesting. Let us sup- 
pose that two people of the same age, and 
with the same mental and physical equip- 
ment, desire to become printers. One is 
placed in a print shop, ready for what- 
ever work may be given him. Immedi- 
ately one man is taken from his work to 
teach the new employe what to do, and 
this is repeated every time another task 
is added. Besides being costly to the print 
shop, this procedure limits the appren- 
tice’s education to the particular line 
which that shop produces. Certainly the 
average shop cannot be expected to teach 
the employe other work than that for 
which he was hired. The shop is not a 
school; it is in business to produce at a 
profit. (Sometimes this strict attention to 
business acts as a boomerang to the shop: 
the employe may stay on the job for ten 
or fifteen years, and if he is a trusted and 
loyal worker his pay probably increases 
with his service record. But what has the 
firm got? The answer is, an ordinary 
helper who is costly in proportion to his 
ability to produce.) As time goes on he 
is apt to become dissatisfied, and he may 
come to the school to unburden himself. 
Then he will lament the fact that he had 
not come to such an institution long ago. 

Now let us take a look at the apprentice 
who begins his training in school. First 
he is placed under competent instructors 









who teach fundamentals, and who dem- 
onstrate what they are teaching. The stu- 
dent is free to ask questions and feels no 
embarrassment in doing so. There is no 
pressure of production quotas, as there is 
in the shop. The school’s one purpose is 
to teach thoroughly. 

Due to the fact that all shops do not 
produce their printed matter by exactly 
the same routine, the instructors must 
choose their teaching techniques with this 
fact in mind and try to make their sys- 
tems as inclusive as possible. Regardless 
of whether the apprentice is specializing 
in composition or presswork, he will 
have a sound knowledge of type, presses, 
paper, rollers, ink, engravings, typecast- 
ing machines, shipping, and bindery 
work. When the equipment is limited, 
these subjects are covered in lecture 
courses. And after our apprentice has de- 
veloped fairly well, he is given an oppor- 
tunity to experiment. 

These experiments serve two purposes. 
The first is to encourage him and urge 
him on to greater efforts. The second is to 
give him proper perspective; if our ap- 
prentice is one who is apt to overrate his 
worth and his true ability, a difficult as- 
signment deflates his ego and he can read- 
ily see the objectives of the curriculum. 
Consequently, he learns by experience— 
by making mistakes, and by correcting 
them with the proper guidance and help. 

Is it not likely that the apprentice who 
has been exposed to all these influences 
is more apt to find himself, more apt to 
make satisfactory adjustments within the 
graphic arts, and more apt to have poten- 
tial value for his employer than the man 
who came untrained to the plant and is 
still feeding a press after ten or fifteen 
years of service? We have found, at least, 
that the shop-and-school method has pro- 
duced highly encouraging results. 


x * 


Free Memo Pads Offered 

Working on the theory that a prospect 
who requests a printer to send him a free 
memorandum pad will be at least half- 
way receptive to that printer’s subsequent 
advertising, the Carnegie Union Printing 
Company, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently made a free memorandum-pad 
offer. A return card, containing only the 
message, “Yes, without obligation, please 
send a memorandum pad for my desk,” 
was attached to a four-page folder de- 
scribing Carnegie services. The company 
reports that it had an approximately 20 
per cent return on the mailing. 
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National Book Fair a Success 

The New York Book Fair proved one of the 
best paying shows in the city of so many attrac- 
tions. It occupied the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth of the spacious floors of the International 
Building at Rockefeller Center, and was spon- 
sored by the New York Times and supported by 
110 book publishers who hired the booths and 
loaded them with their latest books. The great 
throng that paid thirty-five cents each for ad- 
mission for eleven hours a day from November 
5 to 21 showed the success of the fair. 

Another reason for the crowd was the privi- 
lege of hearing favorite authors speak in the 
large auditorium during the afternoons and eve- 
nings. This furnished also the comfort of a rest 
after an hour or two spent in examining the 
books in their lively colored wrappers at the 
booths. How a book is made was shown by the 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute, which operated 
a complete bookmaking plant, printing a 50- 
page souvenir book written and illustrated for 
the show by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, titled: 
“Observations on the work of Johannes Guten- 
berg.” It was set in Italian Old Style designed 
by Frederic W. Goudy. Sold for twenty-five 
cents, it was the only book that could be pur- 
chased at the fair. All books ordered at the fair 
were mailed to the buyers by the publishers. 

A great automatic two-color press weighing 
25,000 pounds was turning out the souvenir 
book, and one would wonder how this two-story 
press was raised thirty-eight stories above the 
street level. But when it was noticed that George 
H. Carter, former United States Public Printer, 
was, in his quiet manner, acting as consultant on 
this exhibit it could be understood that in- 
stalling a big press was no problem to him. 
Walter Steinmann was the book production en- 
gineer of Griffen, Campbell, Hayes and Walsh, 
Incorporated. They were using a folding ma- 
chine, also equipment for sewing, casing and 
casting-in, and cover stamping, and a standing 
press gave the books their final squeeze. This 
bookmaking exhibition was undoubtedly a most 
popular attraction. 

After witnessing a book in the making the 
visitor was directed into the publishing exhibit, 
showing how manuscripts are read and selected, 
followed by the various steps a book goes 
through before it reaches the reader. There was 
a museum of nearly 200 exhibits of man’s prog- 
ress through the ages in recording events. Also 
there was a “Hobby Room” showing books on 
fishing, hunting, gardening, and other subjects 
in which so many of us spend leisure time, and 
an extensive modern book shop was arranged so 
that readers had an opportunity to browse 
among the books to their heart’s delight. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts had 
a small but highly instructive exhibit of eighteen 
faulty type pages arranged in a line with this 
question in large letters above them: “What Is 








Wrong With These Book Pages?” The faulty 
pages were followed by a single page of the 
same type correctly printed. There was a large 
case filled with first editions of “Books that 
Shook the World.” A living room, artistically 
decorated, contained a model home library, the 
titles of the books being based on the White 
House Library. An exhibit of early American 
Bibles and other interesting Americana was 
shown. The children’s room not only interested 
the youngsters, who crowded into it, but grown- 
ups as well. This promises to be an annual event 
in New York hereafter. Why could not the 
idea be introduced into various large cities? 
Surely it would have a great influence toward 
creating a greater appreciation of good books 
and good reading.—S. H. Horean. 


Heitkamp President of D. M. A. A. 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president of 
American Type Founders Company, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was elected president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at the twentieth 
annual convention of the association held re- 
cently in Cleveland, Ohio. 





FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


Mr. Heitkamp, formerly sales manager of 
A. T. F., has been very active in direct-mail asso- 
ciation work. Prior to joining the A. T. F. in 
April, 1936, he was for some time associated 
with Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, of 
Aurora, Illinois. 

He went to Aurora, Illinois, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he was general sales manager of 
Cincinnati Milling Machine and Cincinnati 
Grinders Incorporated. 












Julian S. Wetzel Dies 


The passing of Julian S. Wetzel, of Indian- 
apolis, is mourned by an exceedingly large 
group of those who, having had the privilege of 
personal contact with him, had learned to look 
upon him with the deepest respect and admira- 
tion. Gifted with a keen, jovial, and kindly 
philosophy, being called at times the Printer- 
Philosopher of Indianapolis, he was ready at all 
times to give of his best for the advancement of 
the industry as well as for other movements in 
which he took a prominent part. 

Mr. Wetzel had just passed his seventieth 
birthday. He was present at the U. T. A. con- 
vention in Cleveland, and at the executive ses- 
sion on October 13 he read the report of the 
committee on necrology and delivered a brief 
eulogy on those who had passed on during the 
past year. The following Saturday, after his 
return home, he was taken to the Methodist 
Hospital where he died on Thursday, October 
21. His health had been failing for some time. 

Julian S. Wetzel was born in Hamilton 
County, Indiana, moving to Indianapolis about 
fifty years ago. In 1907 he established The Key- 
stone Press. He was active in the Indianapolis 
Typothetae, and the Advertising Club of In- 
dianapolis, and various other civic and social 
groups found his advice and counsel beneficial. 
He was a former president of the Kiwanis Club. 
In 1930 his services were drafted on the Citizens 
School Board ticket. 

For years he expressed much of his philos- 
ophy through his little house-organ, The Key- 
stone Press, a little paper which always at- 
tracted interest wherever it was received. 

Mr. Wetzel is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
George E. Bruce, of Indianapolis. His wife, a 
writer of historical sketches, preceded him in 
death by just under a year. 


Sets Type, but Can’t Read 


Cases have frequently come to attention where 
those suffering various afflictions, deformities, 
and so on, which have unfitted them for more 
strenuous occupations, have made good as com- 
positors, being able to set type and keep pace 
with others more robust in physique. But sel- 
dom, if ever before, have we heard of one who 
cannot read or write being able to set type with 
any degree of success. Such a case, however, has 
just come to our attention. A negro, Joe Lee, 
twenty-three years old, who can neither read nor 
write, has been setting type, and doing it suc- 
cessfully, for the past five years on the Center- 
ville, Mississippi, Jeffersonian, of which Charles 
G. Grubb is the publisher. Lee, so our source of 
information states, literally follows copy, follows 
the shape of each character, even though he is 
unable to read, and long, difficult words seem- 
ingly have no terror for him, such words as 
“sulfanilamide” failing to stop him when he 
runs across them. 
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TWO NEW MEN 


join staff of THE INLAND PRINTER 





* Sah? 33 


* JOHN E. ALLEN 





itis two men, with a diver- 
sified background in the print- 
ing fields, will enable The Inland 
Printer to offer its advertising 
clients an even greater service 
than at any time in the past. 
John E. Allen is the new eastern 
advertising representative, with 
headquarters at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Prior 
to joining with this publication, 
Mr. Allen was the New England 
representative for Stage. He has 
also been associated with the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, New 


York City, in various positions. 


He was at one time eastern representative for National Cleaner and 


Dyer, and later served as advertising and business manager. He 


secured his education at Columbia and Syracuse Universities. 


Emil G. Stankey comes to this 
publication from National Pe- 
troleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He started there as production 
man and also wrote editorial 
features, later being transferred 
to the advertising department, 
where he specialized in sales- 
promotion material. Previously, 
in Pittsburgh, he was in the 
printing business, at one time 
publishing a community news- 
paper. He was graduated from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in 1933 with a bachelor of sci- 


ence degree in printing. 





* EMIL G. STANKEY 








W ide Interest in I.P.I. Contest 


The widespread interest that is being taken in 
the essay contest sponsored by the International 
Printing Ink Corporation in codperation with 
the National Graphic Arts Education Guild is 
shown by the fact that responses from the con- 
test announcements indicate that nearly 6,000 
essays from students of printing in 280 schools 
will be entered this year. This represents an in- 
crease of 2,000 entries over 1936, it is stated. The 
contest this year calls for essays on “The Future 
of Color in Printing.” 

The students submitting the four best essays 
from each school will receive special Franklin 
medallions, which will be presented to them 
during the celebration of Printing Education 
Week, January 16 to 22, 1938, two of these 
awards going to freshmen and sophomores and 
two to juniors and seniors. First-prize winner 
in the junior-senior classification in the big na- 
tional competition will be awarded a $400 schol- 
arship at the department of printing at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and a job with the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Corporation when he 
has finished his course. A trip to New York City 
and a practice printing press will go to other 
winners in the contest. 

With Fred J. Hartman, educational director 
of the National Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
as chairman of the Contest Committee, the jury 
of judges for this year will again be headed by 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, a leader for many 
years in the graphic arts education movement. 
Other members of the jury as well as the Contest 
Committee are to be announced later. 


Australian Printers Celebrate 


Though a little late, we nevertheless just as 
heartily extend our congratulations to the mas- 
ter printers of New South Wales upon the cele- 
bration of the Golden Jubilee of their associa- 
tion, the New South Wales Master Printers and 
Allied Trades Association, as it is now called. 
The Golden Jubilee celebration was held on 
September 24, in conjunction with the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Printing and 
Allied Trades Employers Federation of Aus- 
tralia, which met September 20 to 24. 

Originally known as the N. S. W. Master 
Printers Association, the organization was 
formed on December 12, 1887, the name being 
changed in February, 1902, to the N. S. W. Mas- 
ter Printers and Connected Trades Association. 
In 1936 the word “Connected” was changed to 
“Allied,” so that the name now stands as the 
N. S. W. Master Printers and Allied Trades 
Association. 

Toasts were proposed and responses made by 
a number of high Governmental officials and 
prominent master printers, the toasts including 
“His Majesty the King,” “Parliament,” “The 
Printing and Allied Trades Federation of Aus- 
tralia,” “The Golden Jubilee,” “Our Guests.” 

The annual convention of the Printing and 
Allied Trades Federation of Australia, of which 
this Golden Jubilee celebration was the con- 
cluding event, was held at the Lapstone Hill 
Hotel, situated forty miles from Sydney in the 
foothills of the famed Blue Mountains—an ideal 
spot for a business meeting of master printers 
we should judge from the views shown in the 
folder announcing the convention. 

Delegates to the convention met at Sydney, 
where they were welcomed by the Right Hon- 
orable the Lord Mayor, then were guests of the 
New South Wales association at a welcoming 
luncheon, being taken by car in the afternoon 
to the Lapstone Hill Hotel where a supper dance 
was given in the evening. The business sessions 
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started the following morning, Tuesday, and 
continued through Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, with the return to Sydney on Friday 
afternoon for the Golden Jubilee dinner. 

The convention of the Printing and Allied 
Trades Employers Federation of Australia, we 
note, legislates for the whole Australian print- 
ing industry. Subjects on the program included 
Industrial Arbitration—(1) Apprentices; (2) 
Annual Leave; (3) Basic Wage; (4) Hours of 
Working Week. Also Taxation—(1) Deprecia- 
tion on Plant and Equipment; (2) Sales Tax. 
Tariff, Costing and Costs Scales, Schedule of 
Prices for Standard Lines, Trade Agreements, 
Commonwealth Government and Australian 
Publicity Overseas, Commonwealth Government 
Printing, Postal Charges, Operation of Costing 
Sections in the Various States, and so on, with 
reports on various matters, among them one on 
the activities of the Young Master Printers 
Associations. 

F. Besley, president of the Queensland Master 
Printers and Allied Trades Association, was 
elected president of the Federation for the com- 
ing year, and the next annual convention is to 
be held in Queensland, at Brisbane, next 
September. 


Goes Holiday Stationery Contest 


January 10, 1938, is the closing date of the 
contest being conducted by the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company for the best stories on the 
subject, “How We Increased Our Holiday Busi- 
ness by Selling Holiday Stationery.” While the 
time is getting short, there is still opportunity 
to write the company for an entry blank on the 
reverse side of which are the rules governing 
the contest. 

A prize of $100 will be awarded for the best 
story describing in detail how an actual increase 
in Holiday business has been effected through 
the sale of Holiday stationery. The second best 
story will be awarded $50, and the third $25. 
The stories should cover four points: (a) Your 
general sales plan for selling Holiday sta- 
tionery; (b) your method of selling—that is, 
whether in person, by mail, a combination of 
both, or with the aid of window or counter dis- 
plays, and so on; (c) how you secured or built 
mailing lists, or how you obtained, contacted, 
and followed up prospects; (d) how Goes sam- 
ple kit and the selling helps, which include the 
Manual of Sales and Copy, suggestions, im- 
printed specimens, resale price list, and so on, 
as a whole or any part thereof helped to promote 
the sale of Holiday stationery. 

The judges who will decide the winners in- 
clude J. L. Frazier, editor, THE INLAND PRINTER; 
W. V. Harsha, editor, The Printing Industry; 
E. W. Huson, editor, The Post; J. C. Aspley, 
president, Dartnell Corporation; L. D. Herrold, 
professor of advertising, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
Contest Editor, Goes Lithographing Company, 
42 West Sixty-first Street, Chicago, Illinois, to 
whom requests for complete details of the con- 
test may be directed. 


R. B. Parker Dies 


Robert B. Parker, president and chairman of 
the board of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, 
Chicago, died on Sunday, November 14, at the 
Passavant Hospital. Mr. Parker, who was forty- 
two years of age, was a native of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and located in Chicago in 1915. After serv- 
ing in the World War he became connected with 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, in 
1919, leaving that company in 1933 to become 
head of the Dwight Brothers Paper Company. 
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Discuss Creative Printing 

C. H. Armstrong. of the McCormick-Arm- 
strong Company, Wichita, Kansas, brings to our 
attention a somewhat unusual and highly con- 
structive plan for a printers’ meeting, the plan 
being adopted for a conference of the printers 
of the Wichita territory held on November 6. 

\ small group of printers and one photoen- 
graver, all vitally interested in the problem of 
creative printing, got together and prepared a 
list of suggested topics for discussion. The list 
was sent, with an invitation to attend a con- 


a creative printing service. (2) How should 
ideas for creative printing be valued, (a) in the 
light of professional service to be charged at a 
good price; or (b) as an additional sales service 
to get more printing volume? (3) What should 
be the qualifications of a creative service man? 
Experience? Background? On _ what basis 
should he be paid? (4) Does creative, or adver- 
tising, printing cost more an hour to produce 
than ordinary commercial printing? How and 
why? (5) Necessity of getting definite specifica- 
tions. (6) What should be our policy in the 


customer, over-enthusiastic, overselling the 
salesman? (14) How can we judge the values 
of ideas, artwork, and copy? How to make 
prices on them? (15) How to price creative 
printing. Can better policies be encouraged 
than those now used? Can Porte list be used? 
(16) What should be our policy in the matter 
of producing sketches and layouts “on ap- 
proval”? (17) Waste of time and money due to 
submitting competitive layouts. What is the best 
policy in this matter? Comparison with methods 
of selling professional services in other lines. 








°T was a noble group that assembled at U. T. A.’s dinner dance at the Hotel Statler, in Cleveland, on October 11 


ference, to executives who were directly con- 
cerned with matters of policy in relation to 
creative printing. The attendance exceeded ex- 
pectations, and all those present showed the 
most intense interest, taking up the subjects, 
which were mainly in the form of questions, in 
order and adhering closely to them throughout 
the discussion, starting at ten o’clock in the 
morning and continuing through lunch and on 
to five o'clock in the afternoon. 

As Mr. Armstrong states, the discussion was 
hot and heavy and did not drag for an instant, 
and at the close of the meeting a common ex- 
pression heard was, “Well, I’m going home and 
find ways to collect for a lot of things that we 
have been giving away.” 

The list of topics, or questions, prepared for 
the conference under two separate headings 
was as follows: 

Creative Printing--What does it include? 
(1) Problems of establishing and maintaining 
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matter of extra costs of servicing creative print- 
ing—more calls, more dummies and samples, 
more conferences, more proofs, more changes, 
and so on? (7) Excessive cost due to layouts 
made without regard to productive problems. 
(8) Useless costs in making engravings. 
Selling Creative Printing —(9) What should 
salesmen be taught about selling creative print- 
ing that is different from the things he knows 
about selling commercial printing? (10) Should 
salesmen be expected to sell regular commercial 
work and at the same time sell and service cre- 
ative advertising printing? (11) Does creative 
selling cost more money than selling ordinary 
commercial printing? If so, what should be done 
about it to be fair (a) to the printer and (b) to 
the salesman? (12) Overselling a customer. 
Working up advertising material for him which 
costs more than he is warranted in spending. 
Bad after-effects. How can this be avoided? 
(13) How much of this overselling is due to 


(18) Appropriation of ideas and layouts by cus- 
tomers. When to charge for them? (19) How 
does a salesman often increase cost of printing 
unnecessarily? How prevent it? (20) How far 
should the printer go in assuming responsibility 
for success of-advertising he creates? (21) 
What is your experience in dealing with adver- 
tising agencies? (22) How far into the field of 
agency service can the printer safely go? (23) 
What do you think is needed to better establish 
the creative printer in the minds of buyers as a 
source of advertising assistance? (24) The 
“free-lance” advertising man—how deal with 
him? The closing question was: “So what?” It 
summed up the whole discussion. 

Here’s a good idea for printers in other parts 
of the country, many of whom could profitably 
get together and spend some time in discussing 
these questions, or another list of similar ques- 
tions pertaining to other problems with which 
they are confronted. 
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Educational Survey in Progress 


Thirty-eight specialized jobs in the commer- 
cial printing area, and twenty-three in the pub- 
lishing area, will be studied in connection with 
the intensive survey of the job duties of workers 
in the publishing and printing fields being car- 
ried on by the new department of publishing 
and printing of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York. The 
study is being conducted to form tke basis for 
the content of courses to be offered. Codperation 
is invited from workers in the two fields, and 


city who are operating union shops. Those oper- 
ating non-union shops are to assemble later on. 

As it was explained at the meeting, the new 
ratio scale which is to take the place of the 
standard scale now in general use, differs from 
the old one in that, in place of giving the rates 
in dollars and cents and leaving it to the photo- 
engravers to determine their prices from the 
scale, deducting whatever discount they decided 
upon, defines the number of units of value in 
basic photoengravings of all sizes and types. It 
also establishes the correct average relation be- 


New York Exhibit of Printing 

Practically all processes of printing, binding, 
and finishing were represented in the exhibit 
of design and production in printing, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, November 1 to 
3, under the auspices of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. This was the third 
annual exhibit sponsored by the association, in 
the neighborhood of 600 pieces produced during 
the last year being on display, the selections 
being made from more than 2,000 specimens 
submitted by 105 printing concerns. 





Delegates and guests at Typothetae’s fifty-first convention filled the large banquet hall. How many can you name? 


those desiring to take part in the research pro- 
gram are asked to communicate with the depart- 
ment of publishing and printing. 

The study is being directed by R. Randolph 
Karch, technical supervisor, and Dr. L. L. Jarvie, 
chairman of the Research Committee of the 
institute. Dr. W. W. Charters, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, is acting in an advisory capacity. 


Discuss Photoengravers’ Scale 


A meeting of photoengravers of New York 
City was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
November 11, during the course of which a dis- 
cussion and explanation of the application of the 
new ratio scale for determining the price of 
photoengravings, adopted at the recent annual 
convention of the American Photo-Engravers 
Association held at Buffalo, took place. This 
meeting included those photoengravers of the 


tween minimum square copper halftones, which 
is set as 100 units of value, and those of all other 
classifications. To determine the selling price, 
the number of units of value will be found on 
the scale, and this figure will be multiplied by 
whatever selling rate is established by the indi- 
vidual photoengraver. 

Several years of effort devoted to cost finding 
and study of statistics preceded the presentation 
of the new ratio scale at the annual convention, 
the new scale, it was said, being made necessary 
by the constantly and rapidly changing costs 
of labor, taxes, and materials, which made the 
monetary values as given on the former scale 
short-lived. With the use of the new scale, it 
was stated, a standard formula will be provided 
for evaluating the basic production costs of all 
types of photoengravings. 

The new scale is expected to go into effect 
shortly after the first of the year. Further an- 
nouncement will be made at that time. 


Ninety printed pieces, submitted by forty-one 
firms, were selected by the judges for awards, 
the specimens being entered under four classifi- 
cations—creative, typography, format, and pro- 
duction. The firms to which awards were made 
are: Advertising Agencies Service Company; 
Barr-Erhardt Press; M. P. Basso and Company; 
Bowne and Company; Canterbury Printing 
Company: Commanday-Roth Company; Crystal 
Transparent Manufacturing Company; Cumber- 
land Press; Davis, Delaney & Harrs; Depend- 
able Printing Company; Diamant Typographic 
Service; Eldredge Company; Charles Francis 
Press; The Georgian Press; Isaac Goldman 
Company; Guide Printing Company; R. O. H. 
Hill, Incorporated; Huxley House; Jaques and 
Company; Lobel-Williams Printing Company; 
McGraw-Phillips Printing Company; The 
Moore Press; C. J. O’Brien, Incorporated; 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation; 
Ogden Printing Company; Publishers Printing 
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Company; Read Printing Company; The Re- 
liable Press; Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Company ; 
Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, Incorporated; The Scrib- 
ner Press; Select Printing Company; Sorg 
Printing Company; Strawberry Hill Press; The 
Tabard Press; Triggs Color Printing Corpora- 
tion; Typographic Service Company of New 
York; Albert H. Vela Company; The Wander 
Press; John B. Watkins Company; The Win- 
wick Company. 

The judges were: George Welp, advertising 
manager, International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion; Lucian Bernhard, type designer; Jules 
Boday, of McCann-Erickson; Ruf Gonzales, 
production department, New York Herald-Trib- 
une; Fred W. Hoch, printing engineer. 


Intertype Statement of Operations 

A consolidated statement of operations for the 
three months ending September 30, 1937, is- 
sued by the Intertype Corporation, shows net 
earnings for the three months as $91,827.50, 
which compares with $83,995.93 for the cor- 
responding period of 1936. The statement of 
earnings, it is stated, is in part estimated and 
subject to adjustment at end of fiscal year. 

Gross profits before depreciation are given 
at $492,352.07, from which amount is deducted 
the head- and branch-office selling expenses 
amounting to $316,997.98, also depreciation 
amounting to $40,546.28, and reserve for taxes 
amounting to $42,980.31, leaving the figure of 
$91,827.50 as the net earnings. 


New A. T. F. Appointment 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president of the 
American Type Founders, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, has announced the appointment of A. C. 
Arneson as manager of the sales engineering 
department. This step, Mr. Heitkamp states, 
“has been made so that we can greatly intensify 
our selling efforts to promote the Hamilton line 
of equipment, and our sales engineering work 
as a whole.” 

“Mr. Arneson’s loyal and efficient work in the 
general sales department,” the announcement 
continues, “has made him well fitted for these 
new responsibilities, and it is a pleasure to 
make this appointment and give additional help 
to our entire selling organization.” 

John Collins will be associated with Mr. 
Arneson as chief engineer of the sales engineer- 
ing department, and will continue his efficient 
and enthusiastic work in the field. 


Hill-Hentschel in New Plant 

The Hill-Hentschel Company, manufacturer 
of printing, lithographing, and offset inks, var- 
nishes and driers, formerly located at 301 South 
Vandeventer Avenue, opened its new plant on 
November 8 at 3928 Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. As was stated in the weekly bulletin of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club, this move em- 
phasizes the growth of a comparatively new in- 
dustry in St. Louis. 

The company established a factory for the 
manufacture of printing inks in St. Louis in 
1921, at a time when that city was not consid- 
ered a feasible center for ink manufacture. But 
the company has made progress, and several 
other ink manufacturers have established plants 
there within the past few years. 

Having about 30,000 square feet of floor space, 
the new Hill-Hentschel factory is equipped with 
the latest devices for the manufacture of inks, 
with high-speed mills and mixing machines. 

Adolph B. Hill, Junior, is the president of the 
company, and taking an active interest in the 
work of the industry he is also vice-president of 
National Association of Printing Ink Makers. 
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Polish Opera Star Sets Type 

While in Chicago, where he sang the baritone 
role in the Polish opera, “Halka,” by Stanislaw 
Moniuszko, thus making his debut with the 
Chicago City Opera Company, George Czap- 
licki, the great baritone of Poland, tried his 
hand on a typesetting machine. Czaplicki says 
he loves typesetting, so he took time out from 
opera rehearsals to visit the offices and plant of 
the Chicago Evening American, which are just 
across the street from the Civic Opera Building. 
After shaking hands with the managing editor, 
the city editor, and workers in the mechanical 
departments, he tried his hand on the typeset- 
ting machine, at which he was photographed 
with his coat and hat off, in regular workman 
style. “Dobrze, Dobrze,” he exclaimed, which 
means “good, good” in Polish. 

“Newspaper work intrigues me,” said Czap- 
licki; “its speed, its pep, and everything con- 
nected with it. Newspapers personify life.” And 
he also said that the object of his affections 
was in the mechanical departments. 


Honored for Book Design 


The first annual award for consistent excel- 
lence in trade book design, consisting of an 
engraved plaque, was awarded to The Viking 
Press, New York City publishing house, on 
November 12. The award was instituted and the 
plaque donated by Bookbinding & Book Pro- 
duction, of New York City, The Viking Press 
being adjudged the winner of the award by vote 
of the members of the Book Clinic of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts. Ernst Reichl, 
chairman of the Book Clinic, made the presenta- 
tion to Harold K. Guinzberg, president of The 
Viking Press. 


Another Goudy Memento 
Commemorating the presentation of a medal 

of honor to Frederic W. Goudy by the Ulster- 

Irish Society last March, the Lanston Monotype 



























supervision at the Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, 
New York. A reproduction of the medal is also 
shown on a page by itself following the title 
and dedication pages. 

An interesting feature is that the brochure is 
printed in the fourteen-point size of the Goudy 
Village, a revision of the first complete book 
face designed by Mr. Goudy. The eighteen- 
point size is used for a separate sheet inserted 
in the brochure and giving details concerning 
the type. In this new version of the Village type, 
Mr. Goudy, it is said, “has not sought to dupli- 
cate his first attempt at letter cutting, but out 
of the ripeness of his experience and developed 
taste he has redrawn the Village type as he 
would have it today. A comparison of the letter 
with the original design, drawn by Mr. Goudy 
thirty-four years ago, is evidence of the progress 
which has intervened.” 


Bramwood Press Doubles Space 


Wednesday, November 17, marked an impor- 
tant stage in the progress of The Bramwood 
Press, of Indianapolis, for on that day the com- 
pany started a three-day open house celebrating 
the completion of the addition to its building 
which gives it double the former floor space. 
Constantly expanding business outgrew the old 
quarters several years ago, the company states 
in its announcement, “but we just couldn’t find 
the time or opportunity to correct the situation 
until this fall. Now, with the addition of about 
8,000 square feet of floor space, approximately 
doubling the size of our old quarters, we have 
all the room we need (for the present) to dis- 
play our complete lines of office furniture, office 
equipment, supplies, stationery, et cetera, with- 
out falling over each other.” In addition to the 
enlarged display rooms and storage space, park- 
ing space has been provided at the rear of the 
store for the convenience of customers. 

The Bramwood Press, in addition to carrying 
a complete line of office supplies, also operates 
a complete printing plant producing all kinds 






Adding approximately 8,000 square feet of floor space to its area, The Bramwood Press, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, doubled the size of its working quarters. The press was established in 1908 


Machine Company has issued a_ beautifully 
printed brochure containing the presentation 
address delivered by Hon. Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, and Mr. Goudy’s address 
of acceptance. As a frontispiece, there is a new 
portrait of Mr. Goudy, a tip-on halftone repro- 
duction from a photograph made especially for 
the brochure by Mary Hunt, of Woodstock, New 
York. The brochure was designed by Richard 
Ellis, and printed from type under his personal 





of commercial printing from business cards to 
advertising literature in colors. 

During each of the three days of open house 
the showrooms were kept open until ten o’clock 
at night, and useful gifts were presented to 
visitors each day. 

The Bramwood Press was established in 1908. 
G. J. Bramwood, son of the founder, who passed 
on during January, 1932, is the president of 
the company. 
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Bruce Rogers Designs New Edition 


“To do honor to the author’s eminent position 
in the world of letters, the books have been de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers, whose reputation as a 
book designer without rival in this age is estab- 
lished on two continents.” Thus reads a portion 
of the opening paragraph of a prospectus an- 
nouncing a new autograph edition of the novels 
and stories of Willa Cather, published in twelve 
volumes as the first collected edition of her 
writings, revised and corrected by the author. 

“To give further distinction to the work,” the 
paragraph continues, “the Autograph Edition 
was printed from type at The Riverside Press, 
where—we may be reminded parenthetically— 
the famous B. R. Thistle device was first identi- 
fied as the mark of a renowned artist and master 
typographer of today.” 

The books are published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. In the prospectus, which is 
printed in the same style and on the same paper 
as used for the books, two title pages are shown 
as well as several specimen pages. The books, 
it is stated, are printed from type on an octavo 
sheet, with wide margins, folded to a page size 
of 6 by 9 inches. “A natural rag paper, with 
deckle edge,” the prospectus states, “was made 
after consultation between the designer, printer, 
and papermaker, to show the type to advantage. 
The type is Janson, with long descenders, as 
newly adapted by Sol. Hess for composition on 
the monotype. It is based on types cut by the 
Dutch letter founder, Anton Janson, whose work 
as a punch-cutter was done between 1660 and 
the year 1687.... 

“Bruce Rogers has devoted his life to the pro- 
duction of books that are a joy to hold and 
possess as well as to read. Coming east from 
Indiana in 1895 as a young man, he quickly 
found employment at The Riverside Press, 
where he remained until 1912. During this time 
he produced a series of fine limited editions 
that stand as an enduring monument to his 
genius. The international fame of his Riverside 
work may be judged from the fact that he was 
the first living printer to be the subject of an 
appreciative paper read before the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of London.... 

“Mr. Rogers’ profound knowledge of the work 
of the early printers and punch-cutters is re- 
flected in his choice and adaptation of types. 
The type known as ‘Montaigne,’ cut under his 
supervision for The Riverside Press, was one of 
the pioneers in the renaissance of fine printing 
in America. As a refinement of the Montaigne 
he developed the Centaur type... . 

“Of his recent work, the Oxford Lectern Bible 
is the most conspicuous. It is printed in modified 
Centaur. A good idea of his method of approach 
to a particular problem may be gained by read- 
ing his own ‘Account of the Making of the Ox- 
ford Lectern Bible’ (Philadelphia, 1936). It is 
impossible to read this straightforward chron- 
icle of progress without discovering Mr. Rogers’ 
zest for experiment, his capacity for taking in- 
finite pains, his scholarship, and, above all, his 
ingenious and active imagination. These are the 
qualities which help the good artist to grow to 
heroic stature.” 


Fort Collins Paper Remodels 


Complete remodeling of its building, includ- 
ing a modernistic design for the exterior, as well 
as the refurnishing of the interior, is being car- 
ried out by the Express-Courier, of Fort Collins, 
Colorado. Considerable study has been given to 
the preparation of plans in order to secure not 
only the best effect from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance, but especially the most efficient ar- 
rangement of offices and plant. Stucco of a sandy 


hue will be used for the exterior walls, which 
will have a terra-cotta base, terra cotta also 
being used to frame the front entrance and line 
the walls of the semi-circular vestibule. Glass 
bricks will be used at beth sides and top of 
each of the windows on the first floor. At the 
upper part of the building there will be a series 
of glass flutes, which will replace the present 
projecting cornice and give a more modern, 
symmetrical appearance. 








New Hawaii Journal 


A new journal, to be known as Hawaii Farm 
and Home, and to be published monthly, will 
make its appearance in Hawaii starting in Janu- 
ary, 1938. The new magazine, in reality, is the 
outgrowth of the weekly farm page and the daily 
farm and garden columns which have been ap- 
pearing in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, also the 
Farm Annual which has been issued by that 






































Completely remodeled building affords better layout for Express-Courier, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Plans for the interior make provision for an 
entrance lobby, general business office and re- 
ception room, circulation office, accounting of- 
fice, publisher’s office, reference library, and 
space for filing and storing halftone engravings, 
matrices, and other illustration material, adver- 
tising department with accommodations for a 
staff of seven, and a news department with ac- 
commodations for a staff of the same number. 
Back of the business offices will be the compos- 
ing room. 


Experiments With New Tieup 


A suggestion for a new method for tying up 
type forms comes to us from W. H. Howe, of the 
Hammond, Indiana, High School Printing De- 
partment. Mr. Howe says they are experiment- 
ing with an insulating tape to replace the use 
of string for tying up standing jobs, an advan- 
tage of the method being that the tape, which 
is just under three-quarters of an inch in width, 
can be left on the forms when they are locked 
up, thus eliminating the necessity of putting on 
and taking off the string each time the form is 
used. If the tape can be made to hold in place, or 
if its adhesive qualities are sufficiently strong 
to make it adhere without stretching, we should 
judge it would make an excellent tieup. 


Dress Up Time Tables 


The lowly time table steps out. It’s taken the 
Wabash Railroad to step up the tempo of what 
has generally been an ordinary piece of printing 
and give it something of the human interest 
angle, a treatment that gives it a place along 
side the more elaborate travel literature. The 
cover, printed in bright blue and red, depicts 
various phases of railroad operation—sixteen 
of them. Inside there are lively, interesting 
items pertaining to railroad travel, and infor- 
mation relative to such things as winter excur- 
sions and regular fares. Of course the train 
schedules remain the same—it’s difficult to 
change the style of those—but the new style 
and additional matter embody features which 
make the Wabash time table very different. 


paper for several years. The first number will 
take the place of the Farm Annual, and will be 
distributed with the Saturday edition of the 
Star-Bulletin, but after that number it will be 
published and distributed independently. 
Fred J. Green, formerly business manager of 
the Honolulu Advertiser, who has had wide ex- 
perience in this special field and who resigned 
recently to devote his time to the field of spe- 
cial publications, is the manager of the new 
magazine. Miss Gwenfred Allen, a staff member 
of the Star-Bulletin and editor of the Saturday 
farm page as well as the daily farm and garden 
columns, and who has also edited the Farm An- 
nual, is the editor of Hawaii Farm and Home. 


Cromwell Exports Grow 


Evelyn Haddon, head of the large paper-dis- 
tributing house in Cape Town, South Africa, 
which bears his name, visited the Cromwell 
Paper Company, of Chicago, during the latter 
part of October, being conducted on a tour of 
the recently enlarged plant by the company’s 
president, Joseph Weil. 

The week preceding Mr. Haddon’s visit the 
Cromwell company made one of the largest ex- 
port shipments in its history to New Zealand. 
These two important events indicate the steady 
growth of export business which the Cromwell 
Paper Company reports in connection with its 
specially prepared tympan paper. 


Trailer Carries Display 


Supplementing its force of traveling salesmen, 
and extending additional support to their ef- 
forts—and it’s mighty effective support, let us 
say—the George D. Barnard Stationery Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Missouri, is pioneering in its 
field by adopting the use of an auto trailer for 
carrying a display of its products. Going direct 
to the customer with a display which otherwise 
could be handled only in a well equipped store- 
room, the company and its salesmen will be in a 
position to show actual samples of many of the 
products which heretofore have been demon- 
strated by photographs and catalogs. 
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The George D. Barnard company, which also 
has a branch in Dallas, Texas, has for the past 
sixty-five years sold to banks, commercial con- 
cerns, state, county, and municipal divisions of 
Government throughout the United States as 
well as Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, and South 
American countries, having a staff of forty trav- 
eling salesmen. Obviously these salesmen have 
had to resort to carrying a limited assortment 
of samples, mainly the smaller items manufac- 
tured or distributed by the company. With the 
trailer it will be possible to augment that lim- 
ited assortment of samples and include larger 
products handled by the company. 

Even though having comparatively limited 
space, the trailer has been planned so that 
many thousands of items can be displayed effec- 
tively. The company’s customers or prospects, 
whether county officers, bank or department- 
store purchasing agents, or in other lines of 
business, will be able to see actual samples of 
books for recording deeds or mortgages, war- 
rants for paying road and bridge workers and 
others, checks, ledger leaves, pass books, styles 
of engraving for letterheads, gift certificates, 
and so on, as well as special steel files for doc- 
uments or court cases and other purposes. In 
short, the company has adopted the modern way 
of letting the customer see what be buys. 

Using a Covered-Wagon trailer with its own 
lighting system and powered by an eighty-five 
horse-power heavy-duty Ford coupe, the com- 
pany has adopted a color scheme consisting of 
white enamel with red lettering bordered in 
gold, for the outside of both trailer and coupe. 
A uniformed attendant in gray harmonizes with 
the color scheme and adds an attractive, pleas- 
ant atmosphere. 

The inside of the trailer is mahogany for ail 
cabinet work, with blue linoleum floor, and a 
blue upholstered settee, arranged so that it can 
be converted into sleeping quarters for the 
attendant. It is equipped with an oil burner, 
lighting arrangement, a radio, and lavatory. 

That, say we, is adapting modern methods to 
merchandising in a big way. 


Carnegie’s Twenty-five Years 

Twenty-five years of progress in the depart- 
ment of printing at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will be celebrated February 11 and 12, 
1938. Special events are being prepared for 
those two days, all leading up to the high spot 
of the occasion, the banquet on Saturday eve- 
ning at which the speakers will include Harry 
L. Gage, vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, who was the first head of 
the department, and who, in fact, was respon- 
sible for the department being started. Frederic 
W. Goudy will be another of the speakers, as 
will also the new president of Carnegie Institute, 
Dr. Robert E. Doherty. 

Friday afternoon the printing laboratories 
will be open for inspection, regular classwork 
being conducted in all the major activities, thus 
affording an opportunity for visitors to observe 
the students at work. On Saturday morning a 
technical session will be held, led by James B. 
Ashwell, who graduated from Carnegie in 1931, 
and is now the national secretary of the Young 
Executives of the Graphic Arts. 

Other events include an alumni smoker on 
Friday evening, an informal luncheon on Satur- 
day, a basketball game between the Carnegie 
Tech Tartans and Georgetown University. 

Special invitations have been issued by Prof. 
Glen U. Cleeton, head of the department of 
printing, to alumni, parents of students, and all 
others interested in graphic arts education, to 
visit the Carnegie campus during the two days 
of the silver-anniversary celebration. 
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International’s Ink on Paper 

An interesting study is presented in a folder 
just received from the International Paper Com- 
pany, of New York City. Demonstrating the 
printing qualities of Champlain English Finish, 
its principal purpose, of course, the folder em- 
phasizes the fact that “good printing is a matter 
of ‘ink on paper,” and shows the results se- 
cured from printing the same illustration in 
three different colors—black, blue, and brown— 
with plates made especially to meet the printing 
requirements of each color. 

Three separate 120-line halftones were used, 
each made to reproduce best in its particular 
color of ink on English-finish paper. For the 
first, printed with black ink, a regular halftone 
negative was made from the original subject, 
and because black is a dense color and requires 
less ink for middle tones, the plate was properly 
staged and reétched for normal printing. For 
the second, printed with blue ink, the original 
negative was used, a medium print being made 
with middle tones reétched lighter, permitting 
the use of a greater body of ink without filling, 
as blue, which is not as dense as black, requires 
more ink for proper reproduction. Brown ink is 
used for the third halftone, and as brown is the 
least dense of the three colors a still lighter 
print and a greater amount of reétching of the 
middle tones was required, which permitted 
carrying sufficient ink to reproduce the various 
gradations of tone. 

The message carries this important bit of 
counsel: “It is easier to obtain good halftone 
work if you select the right paper, and have your 
plates made for, and proved on, the paper se- 
lected for the job.” 


Newspaper Uses Gold Ink 

Printing metallic ink, gold, on news-print 
running on a high-speed rotary press, was ac- 
complished with remarkably successful results 
by the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal in con- 
nection with a special supplement for its issue 
of November 23. The supplement was issued in 
commemoration of the golden anniversary of the 
Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of America, 
the association of importers and breeders of 
Belgian draft horses of America, which is being 
celebrated in connection with the International 
Live Stock Exposition being held in Chicago. 

On the cover of the supplement, a large 
horseshoe, printed in the gold metallic ink, 
forms the archway for a team of powerful horses, 
while underneath, in the two words, “Golden 
Anniversary,” the gold is used for the shaded 
part of the script line. The cover illustration, 
done by E. Rendel, showing an excellent repro- 
duction of horses in action, was drawn on Ross 
board, the engraving being made on copper. 


Krus Tint Guide 

The Krus Engraving Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has recently completed, and 
started distributing to its clients, a useful guide 
which it has given the title, Krus Tint Guide. 
This guide is arranged in a manner which 
makes it not only of great interest but also of 
value to those having to do with the produc- 
tion of engravings, as it shows the different 
shading mediums in black and colors. 

The guide serves two purposes: It provides 
a wide range in selecting mechanical screen 
tints and patterns, and it eliminates guesswork 
when selecting screens or tonal values which 
are to be printed in colors other than black. It 
is arranged in two divisions; the first shows the 
specimen shading chart, which contains a selec- 
tion of fifty-six tints, patterns, and reverse 
tones, ranging from 50 to 133 lines to the square 
inch. This chart is shown, first, in black, then 





on following pages in blue, red, and yellow. The 
second division contains a halftone chart show 
ing strips of halftone screen ranging from 6( 
to 150 lines to the square inch. Each strip i 
divided into eight screens or tonal values, per- 
mitting a comparison of the same tint in any 
of the eight screens at a glance. This, too, is 
printed in the four colors. These are black, 
blue, red, and yellow. 

Standard four-color process inks are used fo: 
printing both charts, which makes it possible 
to see how a mechanical screen or a halftone 
tint value will print in any one of the process 
colors available. 

The size of the guide is 11 by 14 inches. It 
is printed on a good quality enamel paper, with 
cover of a heavy white cover stock. 


Describes Rotary Hook System 

A new folder describing the PMC Warnock 
Rotary Hook System has just been received 
from the Printing Machinery Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Well illustrated, the folder, which 
is four pages, 734 by 104 inches in size, shows 
and describes the different features of the sys- 
tem and the application of the hooks to cutting 
costs and speeding up rotary-press production. 

The PMC Warnock rotary hook, it is stated, 
is made of a new alloy steel, the gears and 
springs being specially hardened, and _ parts 
tested to resist unusual strains. The worm-and- 
screw drive is enclosed in a one-piece body of 
case-hardened Bessemer steel that will resist 
all wear. Guesswork and chance in registering 
plates, it is stated, are eliminated by the adjust- 
ment of the driving mechanism, thus giving 
precision register in less time. 

The hooks are made in two heights to fit the 
two different plate-heights in general use, a 
third style being supplied when necessary for 
close-margin lockups, and a fourth style, the 
PMC Warnock cylinder-plate anchor, for use on 
the inside of a plate wherever there is dead 
metal. Copies of the folder may be secured by 
addressing the company as given above. 


Leipprand Named Bauer Head 

At the recent meeting of the directors of the 
Bauer Type Foundry, New York City, Erich 
Liepprand was advanced to the position of presi- 
dent of the company. Joining the organization 
early in 1929, Mr. Leipprand was appointed 
vice-president in 1931. It is due to his progres- 
sive ideas and managerial ability that during 
the time he has been connected with it the com- 
pany has grown from a small organization with 
but a comparatively few type faces to its present 
outstanding position in the field of type face 
production today. 

The advancement comes to Mr. Leipprand as 
recognition of his splendid record of service in 
advancing the company’s interests, also the high 
place he has won in the esteem of all his asso- 
ciates in the business. 

Mr. Leipprand has served as judge in many 
typographical .contests conducted by various 
organizations. He is a member of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, also the New York Ath- 
letic Club. Sports, especially golf and tennis, 
are his hobby. 


Australia Increases Imports 

Imports of printing machinery into Australia 
for the year 1935-1936 doubled those for the 
year 1934-1935, being £400,000 as compared 
with £200,000 for the preceding period, ac- 
cording to information received from our good 
friend and fellow craftsman, Ben Fryer, of Syd- 
ney, N. S. W. Mr. Fryer also advises us, in his 
letter, which is dated October 27, that the print- 
ing trades there are exceedingly busy. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Bible in Prose and Poetry 

e A Bible designed to be read as literature, 
edited, printed, and bound as an ordinary book, 
has just been published by a London publisher. 
The text of the King James version has been 
generally followed, except in the case of Prov- 
erbs, Job, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, 
where that of the revised version is used. The 
book is divided into parts, and these are sub- 
divided into “History,” “Prophecy,” “Poetry, 
Drama, and Philosophy,” and so on. The books 
of the Apocrypha are presented as “Tales,” and 
the Psalms as “An Anthology of Sacred Poetry.” 
The Gospel according to Mark is subtitled “A 
Biography of Jesus of Nazareth”; the Epistles 
are “Letters.”” When characters speak, quotation 
marks are used; and when the prose narrative 
rises to verse, it is printed as such. 

Division into chapters and verses has been 
abandoned. Instead prose is printed as prose, 
with such division into paragraphs as in any 
modern work. Drama is printed as drama, and 
poetry as poetry; while subtitles provide a guide 
to the natural divisions of poetry and prose. The 
book is one of 1,274 pages, and has been set in 
the Perpetua type of Eric Gill. 


Detect Forgeries 

e The authorities of the British Museum are 
said to be most expert in detecting forgeries of 
ancient documents and the forgers’ art of mak- 
ing them look not quite so new. Dr. E. W. 
Flower, deputy keeper of manuscripts, finds that 
fakes are nearly always apparent to the naked 
eye. Paper frequently reveals a fraud. There was 
an interesting collection of nineteenth century 
literary pamphlets which were thought genuine 
till it was found that some of them were not on 
rag paper, but on esparto-grass paper, which did 
not come into use until after the date claimed 
for the pamphlets. There was a famous case of 
Robert Burns forgeries in Edinburgh. The paper 
had been saturated in some liquid to act on its 
color and make the ink look older. Even worm 
holes in the manuscript were analyzed in expos- 
ing the shams, as was the dotting of the “i’s.” 
Often forgers use pencil first and then ink it 
afterwards. Sometimes the pencil can be traced. 


United States Census Report 


e The latest census report of the United States 
Government (1935) shows that from 1929 to 
1933 nearly 8,000 printers went out of business, 
70,000 employes lost their jobs, and the indus- 
try’s wages—not including salaries—dropped 
from $506,290,168 to $292,471,783. Materials 
employed fell from $660,000,000 to $325,000,- 
000, and the value of products from $2,760,- 
000,000 to $1,524,989,686 in four short years. 
From 1933 to 1935 there was an increase of 
3.000 establishments, 31,000 wage earners, $70,- 
000,000 in wages distributed, $100,000,000 in 


materials used, and $370,000,000 in value of 
products. As compared with 1929, this was 
$900,000,000 less in value of products, $230,- 
000,000 less materials used, $140,000,000 less 
in wages distributed, and over 30,000 fewer em- 
ployes than in 1929. 


Secret Printing Presses 


e London police are searching for a number of 
secret printing presses, from which documents 
of subversive and seditious character and litera- 
ture of indecent nature have fallen into the 
hands of the authorities. Many legitimate 
printers of that city suffered at the hands of the 
secret presses by unknowingly printing pros- 
pectuses and alleged financial news sheets, 
being left holding the bag. 


Handy History of Power Press 


e Friedrich Koenig, of Saxony, in 1811 in- 
vented the first steam-power printing press and 
three years later constructed one for the London 
Times. The first steam press in America was 
built by Daniel Treadwell, of Boston, in 1822, 
followed by Isaac Adams, whose “bed and 
platen” press was of a more serviceable char- 
acter. Richard M. Hoe constructed the first 
rotary steam press for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger in 1846. C. B. Cottrell and Sons Com- 
pany, formerly Cottrell & Babcock, manufac- 
tured one of the earliest of the cylinder presses, 
a column frame press built before the Civil War. 
Electric power was first used by the Somerset 
County Gazette, of England, in 1884. 


Fifteenth Century Papermakers 


e It is a curious fact that papermakers of the 
fifteenth century in Florence, Italy, were mem- 
bers of the Guild of Doctors and Apothecaries, 
and when paper was exported each consignment 
was stamped with the official seal of that Guild. 


Fine Writing Record 


e Corp. Wilhelm Homberg, of Altena, West- 
phalia, has demonstrated the possibilities of 
economy by writing 29,423 words on one side of 
a postal card, although against the saving in 
paper has to be set the 180 hours and the eight 
pencils required for the work. Corporal Hom- 
berg gains for Germany the record previously 
held by Great Britain with 25,000 words. He 
wrote on his postal card the complete text of 122 
pages from Dr. Sven Hedin’s “Trans-Himalaya.” 


Unemployed Scotch Printers 


e The following are the comparative figures for 
July, 1936 and 1937: The number of out-of-work 
members on the last Saturday in July, 1936, was 
236. The number of out-of-work members on the 
last Saturday in July, 1937, was 105, being a 
decrease of 131 members. 


The Romance of Ink 


e@ The National Bureau of Standards has issued 
a 54-page circular on inks which gives the con- 
sumer much information as to the history, 
makeup, and characteristics of various kinds of 
ink. Formulas are given for making ink at home. 
A series of references to the literature on inks 
concludes the circular. 

Ink is one of the most important things in the 
world. It spreads knowledge, starts and ends 
wars, controls finance, creates religions, makes 
us laugh and cry, gives jobs to millions of peo- 
ple, and makes them wild when it falls on their 
clothes. Ink has been used since civilization 
began. The ancient Egyptians made their ink 
from cuttlefish, the Romans used a mixture of 
soot, gum, and water. The Chinese, long before 
the days of Confucius, made ink from gallnuts 
as we do today. 

For some unknown reason the quality of the 
ink during the sixteenth century deteriorated so 
that documents of that time are hardly readable. 
Yet the quality picked up again later, and the 
ink used for the early eighteenth century manu- 
scripts is brilliantly clear still. 

More than 2,000 books and pamphlets have 
been written about ink. Not just philosophical 
works, but good, solid, technical writing. 


Printing in Every Country 

e@ The International Bureau of the Federation 
of Master Printers is planning the publication 
of a handbook in which the essential data relat- 
ing to the conditions of the printing industry in 
every country will be compiled. There will be 
information on the structure and activities of the 
Federation of Master Printers, on wages and 
labor conditions, on costing subjects and price 
regulations, on agreements with supply trades, 
on legal enactments affecting the printing indus- 
try, on the importance and competition of gov- 
ernment and municipal printing offices, and so 
on, in every country. The handbook will also 
contain a directory of supply houses, where 
manufacturers of printing machinery and other 
supply houses of international importance will 
have an opportunity of drawing attention to the 
special features of their products; it will be 
printed in English and German. 


Paper Compared With Jute 


e Paper, improved in strength and processed 
more quickly, is now being substituted for jute 
for sacking purposes in Germany. Its lower cost 
was a deciding factor, particularly as the annual 
consumption in that country is 1,500,000 tons or 
90,000,000 sacks. It is said that paper sacks 
travel chutes more safely, stand heavier pressure 
when stacked and stored, and allow for greater 
expansion of contents. For materials requiring 
waterproof container, bitumen paper forms a 
layer in the sack. 
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PROOFREADER’S ABILITIES DEFINED 





By Edward N. Teall 


OME YEARS AGO Dr. Frank H. Vize- 
S telly, dictionary editor, addressed 
the New York Society of Proofreaders on 
“The Art of Proofreading and the Print- 
er’s Craft.” In that address he said: 


I have been told that the old-time pride 
that publishers took in good proofreading is 
dead, and that the sloppy work we have to- 
day is due to the fact that in some printing 
offices the proofroom is regarded as a nec- 
essary evil, a nuisance that cannot be 
escaped, and therefore employers them- 
selves have contributed to the decline of 
standards. They have discouraged initia- 
tive; they have resented critical reading, 
and have ridiculed intelligent queries as 
irrelevant and immaterial. 


Possibly this is too gloomy a view of 
modern printing. That there is much 
“sloppy work” is beyond dispute; that 
too much of it appears in the output of 
firms of high standing and good reputa- 
tion is also indisputable. But it must in 
simple fairness be borne in mind that 
there is much very fine work done today, 
work of highest artistic quality, the ink 
mixed with conscience. 


Doctor Vizetelly went on to say: 


I do not believe that the old type of proof- 
reader has passed away. Proofreading is an 
art that is handed down from generation to 
generation. The knowledge which we have 
acquired, the more liberal minded of us 
take a pride in handing down to our assis- 
tants, but even proofreaders of old did not 
always command respect. Why? Perhaps 
because there were some who were sloppy 
and negligent in their work. The careful 
and conscientious proofreader is the most 
important aid to every editor. 





That’s more cheerful reading! 

The good Doctor defined the proof- 
reader’s function: to mark the errors in 
proof, to challenge authors’ seeming er- 
rors. and not to be “a mere automatic 
correcting machine.” That idea is one 
which master printers should get out of 
their heads, along with the view of the 
proofroom as a necessary evil. 

Doctor Viz said, further, that much 
low-grade stuff in modern printing is due 
to buckpassing: “The poor results ob- 
tained from some printing offices are due 
in part to the policy of the management 
which seeks an increase of output at the 
expense of accuracy, and aims to collect 
the cost of the reading while it lets the 
publisher do the work; and this the pub- 
lisher, in these days of the high cost of 
printing, refuses to do.” 

Having paid his compliments to print- 
ers and publishers, the veteran editor 
held the mirror up to the proofreaders 
themselves, dividing them into groups: 

First, the reader who is a stickler for 
style, no matter what the cost or who foots 
the bill. Second, the one who is a slave to 
routine. Third, the one who “dabbles in 
languages” and will correct the Latin 
and Greek, the French and German, 
Spanish and Italian—but forgets it is up 
to him to pay heed to the English as well. 

Next, the reader to whom whatever is 
is wrong, and who spends his time rewrit- 
ing the text or peppering the proofs with 
queries. Then, the reader who sprinkles 
punctuation marks all over a galley, and 








finally, the one “who has his employer’s 
interest at heart and is content to follow 
his copy when the author is right, but is 
sharp at detecting errors when the author 
is wrong.” 

Yes, it’s old, and very familiar ground. 
traversed many a time. The good old 
standby of a conclusion is not very con- 
clusive—just the fact that it’s a lucky 
editor who has good proofreaders, and a 
fortunate proofreader who works for a 
“reasonable” editor and publisher. 

If you study shops where these condi- 
tions obtain, you are apt to find that the 
ideals on both sides are high. The man- 
agement does not indulge in greed or stu- 
pidity ; the workers have loyalty, zeal for 
the welfare of the business. 

Good management sets the standards 
for the work it buys. It gives the worker 
solid ground to stand on, in the form of 
understandable rules—plus a certain 
elasticity springing from use of skilled 
workers’ judgment in exceptional situa- 
tions such as frequently arise. 

Good workmanship goes with an 
understanding that the worker can pros- 
per only as the business which employs 
him thrives. The outstanding quality in a 
good proofreader, it seems to me, is the 
possession and use of: judgment. Accu- 
racy, neatness, and a fair degree of speed 
are to be assumed as starters; they are the 
common virtues. The use of judgment is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
top-notcher. 

The standards of proofreading would 
be immediately and materially elevated 
if we were all to start, today, refraining 
from hasty, impulsive marking—with- 
holding the query until absolutely sure 
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Julius Fridmanis, of Riga, Latvia, is an ingenious worker with type, as the above reproduction of some of his set-ups indicates. The two type portraits 
—the Duke of Windsor and Premier Mussolini—are from a series depicting well known personages. Mr. Fridmanis, who is a zealous student of 
printing throughout the world, confesses that he is envious of the excellent inks and fine papers that are available to printers in the United States 
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of our ground—suppressing the impulse 
to start arguing because something 
“looks funny” or doesn’t “feel right.” 

The salesman who comments on the 
goods he offers the public is mighty sure 
of his ground before he speaks to the 
boss. He prepares himself with facts and 
figures. He doesn’t make assertions that 
he can’t back. And the proofreader 
should be just as well prepared to make 
good when he has critical comment to 
make or marks to defend. 


VARNISHING TECHNIQUE EXPLAINED 


EVERAL RECENT inquiries from corre- 
S spondents in regard to varnishing 
and kindred processes prompt the follow- 
ing survey of the subject. There is no 
mystery about varnishing; a little experi- 
ence gives the operator the needed skill. 

Applying varnish, however, requires 
more care than does printing because the 
behavior of varnish differs somewhat 
from ink, owing to its closer approach to 


sion and distribution of the press. Plates 
of about 60 per cent of inside chase area 
may be handled nicely on the latest 
platen presses. 

It is well to consult the inkmaker about 
the varnish as the location of the press- 
room—in a basement by a river or at 
penthouse height in an office or printers’ 
building—affects the product in various 
ways. The inkmaker should know the dis- 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Another interesting style of type picture, set on the monotype to form a fillet pattern; illustration through courtesy of The British Printer 


Another mark of the really high-grade 
proofreader is ability to work in one style 
or another, as the order may come. Cer- 
tainly he is as free as any man to have his 
own preferences; but when a certain style 
is ordered it should be followed unques- 
tioningly. The mediocre reader lacks 
ability to adapt himself mechanically to 
the requirements of a style; he does not, 
to begin with, master the various styles. 
His mind is in confusion. 

I wonder what would be a truly rep- 
resentative comment on this proposition, 
which I think is capable of being convinc- 
ingly maintained: that the success, mate- 
rial as well as artistic, of any printing 
establishment may quite fairly be figured 
out in terms of the standing of its proof- 
reading department in the organization. 

There’s something to chew on! 


a fluid state, its greater adhesion, and its 
action on the press and after application. 
Special cylinder-roller coating machines 
for applying varnish, as well as other 
coatings, are made in various sizes. These 
machines are in general use for coating 
large surfaces—more commonly for all- 
over work than for spot varnishing. It is 
also possible to apply lacquer after thin- 
ning, with a spray gun. 

Some inkmakers produce their own 
varnishes while others sell the products 
of specializing concerns. While none has 
come to our notice, it is likely that var- 
nish manufacturers have issued printed 
matter describing their products together 
with instructions for use. 

Varnishing is done on platen presses 
but the size of the plate used for spot var- 
nishing should not overtax the impres- 


tribution system of the press, what paper 
is to be used, and whether the print con- 
sists of one or more inks; also whether 
blank paper is to be varnished as the 
printed ink is overprinted. In short, the 
inkmaker should know all about the job. 
Overprint varnishing looks best on a 
surface-coated stock. As the effect of the 
varnish depends on the film of ink over 
which it is printed, the ink should be 
chosen to suit the stock so that a homo- 
geneous ink film receives the varnish, 
which otherwise suffers in appearance. 
Especially must the ink not fill or pile on 
the plate during the printing and it must 
leave the plate cleanly and not pile or 
lump on the paper; such blemishes show 
after varnish has been overprinted. 
Overprinting with ink is done on ink 
well set but not bone dry; overprinted 
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varnish should be applied on a dry film 
of ink. Much of the beginner’s trouble 
with varnish comes from using too much 
of it. To avoid this, a thorough make- 
ready should be given the plate, using ink 
on the press. Not until the plate prints 
perfectly with ink should the varnish be 
substituted for the ink on the press. A cut- 
out reinforcing the overlays helps to hold 
down the quantity of varnish, as also do 
vibrators on the form rollers. The foun- 
tain should be set at the start to supply 
not quite enough ink and the supply care- 
fully brought up to coverage. Perhaps a 
spot here and there needs another patch 
of tissue to get coverage without further 
opening of the fountain. Nothing is 
gained in appearance by carrying too 
much varnish, and less sticking trouble 
is encountered when just the right quan- 
tity is carried. It is well, when possible, 
to make an unbroken continuous run at 
the same temperature as, by so doing, the 
possibilities of difficulty due to changes 
in temperature will be avoided. 

After varnishing, sheets are commonly 
stacked in racks of from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty sheets. The sheets are ex- 
amined at intervals to determine how 
many may safely be racked. Nothing can 
be taken for granted if atmospheric con- 
ditions vary greatly and the varnish takes 
differently on various surfaces. So where 
just an occasional varnishing job comes 
along, the pressman must be ever watch- 
ful. Where varnishing jobs are frequent, 
the pressman soon learns what may be 
expected of varnish on different stocks 
and inks, and he can arrange a set system 
for handling such work, which is an im- 
portant factor in securing satisfactory 
results in this class of work. 

When spot varnishing, the platen 
pressman frequently dispenses with rack- 
ing by dove-tailing the varnished sheets 
on a table beside the press or by placing 
the sheets shingle-wise; but care in keep- 
ing such piles as flat as possible, not prin- 
cipally piled in the center, is necessary. 
The number of sheets in the pile must not 
be more than inspection warrants safe 
against sticking. The sheet heater and the 
spray gun are rapidly coming into com- 
mon use on platen presses and both help 
to diminish sticking trouble—the former 
by hastening the setting and drying of the 
varnish, and the latter by interposing 
particles of powder which hold the sheets 
apart and thus to some extent hasten dry- 
ing by making it possible for the cushion 
of warm air to remain between the sheets. 

Racks may be obtained from dealers in 
printers’ supplies, but a_ serviceable 
home-made rack made with lathing is 
often used for smaller sheets run on 
platen presses. 
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SORRY, IT WASN’T SPRAY LACQUER! 


N OUR ISSUE for last month, on the 
frontispiece and in the article per- 
taining to it, the latter starting on page 
46, it was stated that the frontispiece was 
treated with a spray-lacquering process 
after the sheets were printed. It was our 
orginal intention to have the sheets fin- 
ished by that method and caption lines 
for the frontispiece and the article were 
prepared accordingly. Later the work 
was turned over to a finishing concern to 
be varnished on a roller coating machine. 
Our intention to correct the caption and 
the article, so they would be in keeping 
with the facts, was good, but it wasn’t 
carried out. Now, to make good on our 
policy of correcting misstatements made 
in this publication, we must make this 
acknowledgment of our error. 

We regret this unfortunate incident, 
but nevertheless the specimen frontis- 
piece, as it stood, was an excellent one, 
and it was an excellent example of var- 
nishing, showing very decidedly how the 
application of varnish over printing en- 
hances the beauty and emphasizes the 
various tones in the print. 

With reference to this incident, we 
have received a letter from A. Steinberg, 


A Copy Suggestion 





THE 


SUCCESS 
YOU 
HAVE 


in selling your goods during the 
coming months depends very 
definitely on how well you publi- 
cize your firm and your goods 
through printed advertising. If 
you expect to convince your 
prospects that yours is the prod- 
uct they should buy, it follows 
that the method by which you 
attempt to convince them must 
reflect your firm and the quality 
of your product. 


This truism is the very best argu- 
ment for good advertising print- 
ing, and also the reason for our 
continued growth. We do smart 
creative printing that will help 
you increase your business. 











Sound argument as advanced by the Pittsburgh 
Printing Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


president of the Vitaprint Process Com- 
pany, Chicago, stating that the fact that 
this was not spray lacquered was “plainly 
indicated by the corrugated pattern left 
by the varnish and roller on the sheet. 
The same job done in lacquer,” the letter 
continues, “would not leave this pattern 
so plainly visible.” 

Mr. Steinberg also advises us that 
“lacquer ‘spraying’ on printed matter is 
done only by our concern, and we know 
of no other concern in this country that 
actually ‘sprays’ lacquer on printed sheets 
of paper in quantity. Lacquer has only 
recently been used in roller coating ma- 
chines, and there has been considerable 
improvement in the appearance of lac- 
quer as used on these machines. The cost 
of lacquer being considerably more 
than varnish, its use is therefore more 
limited as a rule.” 

An interesting point with reference to 
the process is brought out by Mr. Stein- 
berg, who says: “Lacquer spraying, as 
done by this concern, is accomplished by 
feeding the sheets of paper under con- 
tinuous-operating spray guns on a con- 
veyor belt. After passing under the 
sprays, the sheets continue on into a 
heated oven on another conveyor belt 
where they are dried as they pass through 
the oven, which is more than one hun- 
dred feet in length. Lacquer coating of 
printed sheets,” Mr. Steinberg. states, 
“has been done by this concern for the 
past eight years, and is known as Vita- 
print process.” 

While stating that all of the paper and 
card stock used for producing Vitaprints 
is made up specially for the use of lac- 
quer, Mr. Steinberg also says: “The suc- 
cessful application of either lacquer or 
varnish to paper depends on the paper 
itself. | am, of course, referring to coated 
papers. Some paper will give good re- 
sults with lacquer and poor results with 
varnish, and papers suitable for varnish 
will often give poor results with lacquer. 
It is very important that a sample of the 
paper be tested, before printing, with the 
material with which it is to be coated.” 

It should also be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that the ink used must be suitable 
for purposes of lacquering. A lacquer- 
proof ink should have been ground very 
fine so that all of the pigment is ground 
in. Otherwise, the lacquer is apt to be 
streaky and mottled. 

We thank Mr. Steinberg for his inter- 
est and the information he has passed on, 
and again regret the act of forgetting 
which caused the misinformation in con- 
nection with the frontispiece of the pre- 
ceding issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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This Ad 
was “On the Spot’ 


"We have been 
pleased with both the quality and quantity of inquiries we have received 
from our ad in THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


This statement, coming from the advertising manager of one of this country’s large paper 
manufacturers, does more than just take this ad off the “spot.” It proves conclusively 
that manufacturers interested in the Printing market find it profitable and worth while to 
tell their story through the advertising pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

These manufacturers know, from experience, that advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the surest and most effective way to get their story across to the printing executives of 
the country. 

Our representatives will welcome the opportunity of helping you solve your problem of 
contacting your Printing prospects. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When’ Writing to Advertisers 








She Lnland Printer 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
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Published Monthly by The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 








Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 


Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 


furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 











sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 






to The Inland Printer Company. 







ting promptly. 







Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 











FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 






Street, London, S.W.1., England. 





Circus, London, E. C., England. 






Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 
Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 









yard Square, Sydney, N. S. W., ‘Australia. 
Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 
Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 
ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 














Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 


countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2,3, & 4, Cockspur 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 


Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 


Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 

















PRINTING PLATES 
Sd AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
—— all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 314445. all pi papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


Vv 















TI-P1 COMPANY, 204 Davipson BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 
INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOB SHOP FOR SALE—Kluge-Gordon. Leading shop in rich 
Northern Illinois industrial territory. Well balanced equip- 
ment. Low rent. Worth investigation. D 84 





FOR SALE—Job shop, established 40 years, in town of 70,000. 
Proprietor dead. Widow wishes to retire. $5000.00 cash; bal- 
ance terms. D 86 





MAN OF ABILITY and character wishes to enter a partner- 
ship. Knows business thoroughly. Age 40. Will furnish sub- 
stantial capital. D 985 





PRICED FOR QUICK SALE, a complete, modern electrotyping 
foundry in a Mid-West city. For complete information write 
D 85 








FOR SALE 





SPECIAL OFFERING— MOTORS FOR OPERATING PRINT- 

ING MACHINERY, 25 % H.P. variable speed, 110 and 220 
volt, alternating current motors with speed controllers, $19.00 
each. 1/3 H.P., 110 volt, 850 speed, alternating current motors 
$11.50 each. Also larger motors. Electrical Surplus Company, 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


COMPLETE LAYOUTS, PLANS, FORMULAS, and other valu- 
able information for the offset process. Send 10c in stamps 
to CLAYPOOL FOUNDATION, 1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





































& Simple to operate, the Plymouth Knife 
Grinder cuts grinding costs 50% to 75°, 

reduces new knife purchases, increases service 
50°% to 100%. Made in two sizes (1) for 








blades up to 54°; (2) for blades up to 84". COMPLETE DE TAILS 
Grinds with amazing speed and accuracy. FREE 
Hundreds of users. Positive guarantee of 50° 
== C7, * ae WRITE 
te 75% saving, month after month. Every 
printer can now afford a grinder. Write for THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH co. 





attractive prices. 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


PLYMOUTH KNIFE GRINDER 














BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. —_— E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


wean REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
w $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 ‘Dowsias Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—Rebuilt, low base, Model 5, Linotype, $950.00 cash. 
Chicago Linotype Maintenance Co., 549 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 





LINE WORK —To 10 inch, $1.00. Estimates Free. Richardson, 
705-I Longfellow, N. W., Washington, D. C 





FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. D5 





Calendars 





LARGEST SELECTION in calendars, sheet pictures, and pads. 
Lowest prices. Sample line 75c. Weiss Calendar Company, 
3696 East Forest Ave., Detroit, Mich: 











Why don’t you use classified advertising? 












Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 






Megill’s products. 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 














e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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SITUATION WANTED 





Bindery 





FIRST CLASS PAPER RULER and CUTTER wants position. 
Will go anywhere. D 981 


Composing Room 








AD and MAKE-UP MAN—Publication, Catalog, and Job. 

Seven years experience. Union. Young. Ambitious. Will go 
anywhere. GEORGE W. ELLIS, 244 North Washington Street, 
Spencer, Indiana. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR—20 years fine typo- 

graphic experience covering all Lanston type faces and 
equipment. Vast printing education—training—ability—valu- 
able to high-grade typographic establishment. Over 7000 ems 
positively clean proof. Operating executive keyboard and/or 
caster department. Employed. D 


PRINTER, LINOTYPE, COMBINATION MONO OPERATOR, 
desires position. Twelve years experience. Efficient. Clean 
habits. Union. Go anywhere. D 83 











LINOTYPE OPERATOR—For steady offer. William Clyde El- 
more, 5302 Seventy Ave. South, St. Petersburg, Florida. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRODUCTION or BUSINESS MANAGER—Seasoned, capable, 
dependable; has had exceptional training. Large or small 
city. Central or Eastern states. D 987 





Miscellaneous 





COMPETENT TWO-THIRDER doing all-around back shop 
work, now working, desires change. Go anywhere. Refer- 
ences. 27 years old. D 81 





Offset 





OFFSET CAMERAMAN and PLATEMAKER, capable of giv- 

ing best results, who can supervise entire department effi- 
ciently and economically, desires permanent connection with 
progressive firm. D 996 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—Experienced on Dexter and hand-fed cylinders, 

Kluge and Miller job feeders, stock cutting and hand com- 
position. Eight years charge of job shop. References: Sober; 
reliable; trustworthy. D 87 





PRESSMAN—over 20 years experience, Miehle Vertical, 
Kluge, pony cylinder, now working, desires change. Rocky 
Mountains or Far-West preferred. Union. D 82 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience halftone, job and color. D 978 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





AN S-1 TWO-COLOR HARRIS PRESS to print sheets 16 x19. 
Give description and best cash price. THE C. L. DOWNEY 
COMPANY, 943 Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY: Small, plain flat casting box; low price. 
Reply to P. O. Box 221, Rhinelander, Wis. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until dry. Sheets 53/4 x 94 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 














res 
_ AT LOWEST COST 


DANDY STORAGE FILES are 
most convenient and most 
economical files for cuts, sam- 
ples, photos, and other hard- 
to-file items. Need no special 
shelving, fit anywhere. Protect 
contents, and indexing system 
(furnished) keeps them in- 
stantly available. Ask for 
folder or send 50c for 3 useful 
samples. 

















DANDY STORAGE FILE CO., 1109 First St., Wausau, Wis. 





for quick 
thorough 
cleaning=— 


r- 


HENOID 
RADE MARK I, 


TRADE MARK 


Time is valuable in your press room. Don’t 
dilly dally with a feeble type wash. Use 
Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner. 

Phenoid really is instantaneous! Type, 
line-cuts, halftones, or any part of the press 
are thoroughly cleaned in a flash! And it 
dries 3 times as fast as benzine. 

Phenoid is powerful!—When a customer 
sends you grimy plates, Phenoid makes them 
like new in a jiffy . . . penetrates deep into 
the finest screen . . . flushes out every last 
bit of hard-caked ink. 

Harmless to metal, wood, fabric, or the 
hands. Mail the coupon today for a free 
demonstration can. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 


123 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 
CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 


123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me entirely free of charge 
a demonstration can of Phenoid Instantaneous Type 
Cleaner. 
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M & 3 Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








O) ie Sse 


9450-25¢ 








9416-35¢ 
9432-25¢ __ 

9424-35¢ 9431-25¢ 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 









The Taylor Routatype 


A duplicating routing 
machine for making 
wood type. 






It solves the “sorts” problem 








Taylor Machine Company 


210 Guilford Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THIS FIRE 
RESERVED 
2 MONGREL GOND [ 
y PRINTERS 
















GINE HIM THE 
WORKS ! t 
Ey HE GAVE IT TO ME - 








TURN THE HEAT ON MONGREL BONDS 


Some day the Old Boy will catch up with 
your paper-chiseling competitors. But you 
don't have to wait ‘till then to keep them 
from stealing your repeat business. Give them 
the works with watermarked Franconia Bond. 

It's an old story. You work hard on a new 
customer and finally land an order. Along 
comes a paper chiseler with a cheap job lot 
and walks off with the profit- 
able repeat business. 


eRANCOM, 


figures if you concentrate on Franconia and 
get quantity prices. Once you brand a cus- 
tomer with the Franconia watermark, he's 
yours for keeps. 

Ask your paper merchant for the latest 
Encyclopaedia Franconia. Note the clear, 
bright white and 12 uniform colors. 


Manufactured by 


The PARKER-YOUNG CO. 
Sales Office, 131 State St. 


But it can't happen if you ' 
use watermarked Franconia. In WOOK AMERICAN Boston, Mass. 
fact you can actually beat his BOND Mills at... Lincoln, N. H. 


FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 













WARNOCK BASE 










20 YEAR < 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 


Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 




















SMOOTHER! FASTER! 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


Wing ‘Adanin - Mailer 


« 


NEW! 
















Send for new circular describing the 
advantages of the latest Wing Mailer. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass. 




























POCKET 


Campoel 


T A | PORTFOLIO 
7 & 
Our handy pocket size port- ALL 


folio wiil help you get your 


local tag busi i 
"ihe er Goan charge. GRADES 
Line includes regular ship- AND 











canes St." | | COLORS 
BE ; 
See: Mamet tina | | TAGS 


South Bend, Indiana 
A full line of 
QURITE FOR FREE 


PORTFOLIO ano PRICE LIST 





Stationery Boxes. 











GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


—=E 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. b U Y e ls C U 1 d e 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 
B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write ioe 
cane entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDIT 
C 


Bookkeeping Syst and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing sales, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” nos. 1 to 6; also beeen of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank 


Bronzing Machines 

















THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 








Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 

Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y 











THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any 
press. C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendars 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with sample sets. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO., 6540 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Calendars and Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 
books and prices. 








Camera Bellows 
UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, III. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper . % ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Presses 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 


stereo and mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Process Embossing—Equipment and Supplies 


The DOMORE PROCESS produces beautiful embossed effects 

from ordinary type or cuts. Wedding announcements, letter- 
heads, business cards, greeting cards, advertising booklets, 
etc. For full particulars write to Paul J. Barnard Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wisc. 























Saw Filing 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. 
sults. MPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. 
Foundry in U.S. A. 





Amazing re- 
Y. Oldest 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


Saw Trimmers 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Easels 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. OHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66- P58 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 


Electric Motors 





Stock Cuts 


ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 








CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 


Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 
Bender. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
uae Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 














Embossing Composition 
a i EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 
Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 
GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 
make to new size, etc. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID CoO., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., aon, Tl. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trade 
































Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Compiete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, type, borders and decorative 

material of American design. Kelly presses, non-offset 
Guns, and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, 
perforators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equip- 
ment and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Com- 
municate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 470 Atlan- 
tic Ave.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
13th & Cherry a Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn 
Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 5, Oa 
6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 223 Nelson St., W.; 
Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; a ag Mich., 557 W. A eat 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 c= iad St., N. W.; St. Louis, Mo., 2135 
Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 137 N. Van “Buren St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 421 Fourth St., ns Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte . 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. 
Fourth Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Senttle, 
Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St.; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 
ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, 
Bauer Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gil- 
lies. Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18’N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1129 E. 22d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; ‘Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress an 
Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., 
Francisco, Cal. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court *. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Cc. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, — Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 7 N. Emporia, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ ie. Se, 1300 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 


(‘‘Buyers’ Guide’’ continued on next page) 
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MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 








Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 


you tell printers and sell them, too 





Best buy because best for good work 
longest. Exclusive features, many 


models. Guaranteed by certificate 








with each machine: New book: /Num- 


bering for Profit” is a big help. Write. 


5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. 
Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Weller NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 


=——=REBUILT MACHINERY=— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER ; AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: (\ FIRST SEE IF AND PLATENS: 
Two cooler Michles 56- HOOD Michle Verticals, 
62-65-70. FA LLCO Style B and No. 2 
Single Celor Michles, Ilys. 
all sizes. HAS Mieh! 
Iv ehle Newspaper 
Baboock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
matle Unit. Lee Se... Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 
extension deliveries = nail C. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. Jobbers, all sizes. 


exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing | 








Right in Your Own Plant.... 


SHARPEN KNIVES QUICKLY 
and ACCURATELY 


Any employee can operate a Rogers! Knives will LAST 
LONGER; you will save costly delays. 











TPE 2G 


LOW IN COST. 
Write for full 
particulars, stat- 
ing maximum 
length of knives. 












ROGERS 
AUTOMATIC KNIFE GRINDER 


Made by the PIONEERS in the 
Knife Grinder Machinery Industry 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


179 DUTTON AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The 


Make-Up Gauge 
new composing 
room tool to insure 
that all pages are 
made up on the bank, 
square, exact size, 
justified to lift, and in 
‘register. 

It brings precision to these lateral dimensions and saves stone 
time, press time, press work-ups. 

Every page should be made up originally in the Hacker 
Make-Up Gauge. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 SOUTH HONORE STREET ® CHICAGO 


is a 














ADVERTISE ( R E fl | E PROFITABLE 


with PRINTING BUSINESS with 
Goes All-Year Selling Helps 


Help your customers increase their business and 
increase your own profits by recommending and 
furnishing Goes effective and economical Selling 
Helps, which include All-Year Letterheads, Fold- 
ers, and Art Advertising Blotters; also Advertising 
Coupons, Bordered Blanks, Calendar Pads, etc. 


Send for your FREE All-Year Kit... NOW! 





All entries in $175.00 Cash Prize Letter 
Contest must be in by January 10, 1938. 
Send yours in now! 











oes Lithographing Company 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Pl., New York 
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“Gee, it feels . 
swell to know 
they'll come 
back for more 
business cards 


of this kind!” 


Wiggins Book Form 
Cards and Compact 
Binders are carried 
by these paper mer- 
chants: 

New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 





Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Detroit 
— Paper 


The John B. 


WIGG | N S Company 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Houston 
L. 8. Bosworth Co., Ine. 
St. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers. 
Ine. 
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( SLEIGHT 


7 DIFFERENCE 














SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA: 538-540 N. Third St. | CHICAGO: 717-719 W. Congress St. 


NEW YORK: 75 West St. CLEVELAND: 1276 W. Third St. KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 722 Wyandotte 
WASHINGTON: 926 H Street, N.W. MILWAUKEE: 534 N. Jackson St. FORT WORTH: 236 W. 13th St. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLATBED PRESSES 
Multi Color and Multi Process Printing 


CARBON MACHINES 


Perforating, Punching, Slitting, and 
Folding of roll carbon paper. 


COLLATING MACHINES 


Associate a maximum of 13 pre 
viously printed and prepared rolls of 
paper and carbon. 


TABULATING CARD PRESSES 
ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


375—llth Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


Exclusive Sales Agents, JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 
145 Nassau St., New York City 








AT LAST! 


a Popular Price on 


MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier, 
Editor of The 
Inland Printer 


N ow $9 


Yes sir! The same text book which once sold at $6. A 
book approved for class instruction at Northwestern 
University and other schools. It deals in the funda- 
mentals of good typography and layout and ably 
proves that while type-style ideas may vary between 
individuals and with time, yet the basic principles of 
typography must be mastered before a mature appreci- 
ation of rational departures can be realized. Fulfill 
that desire to own this volume! It has enabled many a 
mediocre compositor and layout man to gain authori- 
tative knowledge so necessary for self advancement! 














Year End Clearance 


Model B Intertype 

Amsco Power Miterer 

Thomson Laureate 14 x 22 Press 

Cc. & P. New Series 14% x 22 Press 
Kelly B Special, extension delivery 
Miller Two Color Simplex 23 x 36” 
Miller Overhead Router and Jig 
Kluge 12 x 18 Automatic Press 
New Model 36” Sheridan Cutter, full automatic 
Model E Cleveland Folder 

Baum Model 289 Automatic Folder 
Model B Cleveland Folders 
Diamond 32” Cutter, No. 20666 


Write for complete price list 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


TO MARKET .*% 


“BUYER’S GUIDE?” is the route “ 
smaller advertisers take to reach t 

a world-wide clientele. It is the eco- X 
nomical way to keep your prod- 
ucts before the graphic arts buyer! 
Write for details. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W.WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 

























PRINTING parers 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


"The First Practical Handbook on paper and its 
relation to printing,” 56 vivid illustrations; the 
405 references in the Index give you instant an- 
swers to the most practical questions about paper 
and solve many paper problems. 


GET YOUR COPY ($2.50) from the Book Department 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








PRINTING IN 
THE AMERICAS 
by John Clyde Oswald 


Describes the introduction and development of 
printing and publishing in every one of the 
United States, provinces of Canada and New- 
foundland, Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies. 

“An Astounding Work.”—Ohio State Journal. 
“Fascinating for its illustrations as well as its 
text.’”’—Printers’ Ink. 


“Exceedingly valuable . . . indispensable .. . 


amazingly comprehensive.”—Hartford Courant. 
608 pages 614” x 91%” in size, 160 illustrations, 
4 in color. 





Sent on Approval $7.65 postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tenaplate electros. Original photograph 
posed by Edwin L. Phillips with George 


Abbott’s comedy ‘‘Brother Rat’’ 


... that’s an outstanding advantage of 


TENAPLATE MOLDS 


Whether you order two or ten electros 
of the same form, you canbesurethey 
will be identical in every respect, if 
they’re made from Tenaplate molds. 
Virgin material is used for each 
mold, assuring absolute uniformity. 
Impressions are sharper, cleaner, 
clearer—cuts are vivid in detail—half- 
tones without lines, vignettes, and 
solids retain their soft edges—type is 
exactly duplicated, even to the tiny 
flow marks on the surface. 
Tenaplate has no tendency to 
spread, creep, or pull. There’s no dis- 
tortion—no variation—no breaks even 
on difficult rule forms. Because of 
the aluminum back, it gives a slight 
spring at the edge when released from 
the form, bending the corners down 
and resulting in an excellent print- 


ing surface. Equally good results are obtained with 
high or low-spaced forms. 

Tenaplate molds offer a further advantage as 
insurance when running from originals or when 
holding a job for future use. Molds can be stored 
indefinitely without deterioration and plated 
when needed. 

Ask your electrotyper to explain the many ways 
in which Tenaplate benefits you. If he cannot 
supply you, write at once for list of foundries in 
your territory using Tenaplate. They are prepared 
to furnish full details. _TENAK PRODUCTS, Inc., 


' 610 South Federal St., Chicago 








Set in members of the Monotype Rockwell Antique family 
Printed from Tenaplate electrotype 
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LONG 
LIFE 


IS BUILT INTO 


SUune_ PMC 
METAL BASES 


© The careful selection of materials noted for their 
strength, toughness and qualifications which keep them 
true to original dimensions—plus a thorough knowledge of * 
the printers’ metal base requirements—make genuine PMC 
Metal Bases the popular choice of thousands of printers. 
Send for catalog describing the time and money saving 
advantages of genuine PMC metal plate mounting systems. 


“WARNOCK Saige STERLING® 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - fal Tall 7 ieme) site) 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 





what it 
Tz 


Keeping everlastingly at it when other men 
have quit...so “headliners” are made 
I Gteed ol (-Wel-toW joa nu -salcTlebelosarar-tmdel-Beel-Vabele, 
fo} a=) (1010 6 Kolb oeLo} co) ¢- Co) ahd l= Ch e-ho)eblow-Cac-mm Bobt: 
30 years’ specialization was bound to tell! 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 



























Jdeat GUMMED HOLLANDS 


. It makes an impression when you 
; say “We’ll use Ideal Gummed 
Hollands in the binding.” It speaks volumes for 
your good judgment. In fact, there’s a whale of 
a lot of plus business for you wrapped up in 
every roll of this better holland. It costs no more, 
so plan to use McLaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed 
Hollands on your next high-grade booklet or 
brochure. Then you'll be sure they'll be satisfied. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES AT NEW YORK e CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 








SUGGESTIVE OF aA Fe 


& Che Holiday Spirit 


Papers in the spirit of the season. A wide variety 
of Shades and Fascinating Textures distinguish 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY PAPERS and make 
them distinctive for the proper conveyance of sales 


or goodwill message in accordance with the season. 


We shall be very glad to furnish a dummy for the particular 


piece you are planning, if you will give us style, number 


of pages, and type of business for which it is to be used. 





a 





SWIGART 
PAPER COMPANY 


723 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Distributors of Japan Papers 
Phone Wabash 2525 
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Exclusive 
Bindery 
Equipment 
Specialists 


for 
56 Years 


Pony Rotary Perforator 


how . avery , Seo ay Grea Lee oo 
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Ten machines do 
not begin to keep 
mm  DUSY...3 





“Ten machines, including a great deal of 
catalog work with its varied measures, do 
not begin to keep it busy. One bank man 
handles all proving and inserting of cor- 
rections, sawing of slugs and cuts leads 
and slugs for about seventy-five printers. 

“Tt is one of our most faithful servants 
in the shop and we would hate to think 
of going back to the old system again.” 
—Central Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company, Chicago. 









* 


Rouse 
Band. 









An illustrated circular shows how the ROUSE 
Band Saw cuts a full galley of slugs to variable 
measure in 35 seconds. Send for your copy NOW. 





H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 












Practical “a 
BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the, 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 









THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


cotan Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the ‘question and answer'’ method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- $ 00 
sure Casting; Plating; Base Metals. zi 

PLUS I5c. 

POSTAGE 


Cloth, 5'/ by 8, 256 pages. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 

















Book Department e 











The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 
New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style" says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.15 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 




















rr LS 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. . ; 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. : 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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THIS MONTH—today—is the time for 
you to go after the printing jobs that 
inventory opens up. Be on the spot 
ahead of time with practical suggestions 
for modernizing obsolete forms. Show 
customers you are equipped to furnish 
forms that do their work efficiently, on 
paper that commands respect. You 
can even sell them forms that will make 
inventory-taking easier. 

HAMMERMILL BOND HELPS YOU clinch 


these jobs. Steady national advertising 
convinces business men that Hammer- 


ny 
uw 5 


wCO ee 
9 Lwone ee es 


Turn inventory time into 


NEW JOBS AND 


mill Bond is standard for fine printed 
forms. ‘‘Modern forms must be printed 
on modern paper,” is the story. That’s 
why every form needs Hammermill Bond, 
whether it must transmit information 
neatly and accurately or whether its 
chief function is to stand up under con- 
stant office handling. Customers appre- 
ciate its fine writing characteristics, its 


NEW PROFITS! 


easy erasing qualities, its brilliant white 
and clear, unfading colors. YOU can 
depend on its better press performance 
day in and day out. 


ONE OF YOUR MOST VALUABLE aids in 
personal selling is the Hammermill Bond 
Working Kit. It’s full of practical sug- 
gestions and ideas for putting paper to 
work. And it contains data on complete 
form systems you can suggest to your 
customers. Your copy is FREE. Mail 
coupon for it today. Use it to win this 
new business. 


I. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge, the Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond Letterheads and 
Printed Forms. 


Name. 





Position, 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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TO MAKE LETTERS 
SHORTER... USE 


PRODUCT 
Write for Free Booklet Will “5 TA m P 5 


McLAURIN-JONES GUMMED PAPERS Brookfeld, Mass. 

























NGDAHL BINDERY 


oe Edition Book Binders 
| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 




















é mbosb0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 


ATE 


Branches sian se in cscs ve Cities 
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Vertical + Horizontal - Automatic Units + Flat Bed Cylinder Presses 
Two-Color Presses + Perfecting Presses + Cutting and Creasing Presses 
Unit-Type Offset Presses + Power Plate Press 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Quasehs ‘V7-LersEr’ Proce 


ELIMINATES INK OFFSET @ SMUDGING e STICKING e 

STEPS UP PRODUCTION e QUALITY e PROFITS 
NO-OFFSET DIVISION 
1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


12 Bright Colors 
Fr 22 / 


4. Fine Finishes 
10 Superb Letterheads 
All in a Single Portfolio of HAMILTON BOND 
Write W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 


‘Finer Papers for Business and Advertising”’ 




















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices “ sheets or rolls 


Manufactured b 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 













THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 




















Bee. ON a 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


© _ WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 








9 3 
Weston s Papecs 
WManufactuced by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON Mines SA CHU S ET TS 








ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 




















SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS ROLLERS 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 





DETROIT KALAMAZOO _ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 











Risinc Papers 
ay Widen Us £ 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 








VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


@ There is a Vandercook Proof Press that will meet every 

proving requirement economically and efficiently. A con- 

densed catalog makes selection easy. Write now for your copy. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 

214 E. 45th St., New York City 904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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At one time, we did quite a 


little experimenting with tym- 
pan papers but at the present 
time we use Riegel's through- 
out the plant and the old com- 
plaints have vanished. 


For serviceability and uni- 
form quality Riegel'’s is the 


= tympan we have ever used. 











CERTIFINE — A low-priced tympan 
with a hard, even surface and exceptional 
strength. Ideal for short-run job work. CLIP THIS AD 
Nationally stocked in roll widths for © For Free 
' every press. Trial Sheets. 
f State Size 
|; TREATED JUTE—The old reliable. jad Press. 
Its tough jute fibres stand up under 
| the longest runs. Stocked in roll widths 
| for every press. 
| DRUMHEAD — Save time, temper and money with this 
ready-cut and scored topsheet of the finest treated jute. Sold 
by leading paper merchants in sheet ‘sizes for high-speed 
' presses only. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 342 MADISON eAVE., NEW YORK, 














Prepare for 


MANAGEMENT 














The Text Books 
Genuine Red Leather Ring Binder, Indexed 


Master the technique of estimating by taking Jack 
Tarrant’s famous course—it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any kind of printing job—it will 
lead to a thorough knowledge of printing, help you 
master the job of selling, plan printing for customers 
and pave the way for a complete management job. 
Many thousands of students during the last 15 years 
have taken Jack Tarrant’s personal courses. Today 
these same courses are available to you in corre- 
spondence form at a fraction of their former cost. 
This is your opportunity. Don’t be satisfied with a 
low-paid, mediocre job all your life. Take the first 
step today. 

To those who answer within 30 days, we shall send 
Volume I of the text for free examination. Write 
today for the particulars of this offer! 


JACK TARRANT 
SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5 e 20 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 











Clinehes 
Friendships 


If you are looking for a unique gift to your 
customers, give them ‘‘Aristocrat’”—The 
most beautiful desk model Stapling Machine 
in the world. Ideal for Executives and their 
Secretaries. 


Stapling mechanism completely housed in 
Catalin plastic, ivory and deep blue,—or 
jade green and lustrous black. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed by Hotchkiss, 
World’s Pioneers in Stapling Equipment. 


At your local dealer’s, 


HorcHkKIssSaLesCo. 


Norwalk, Conn. 











AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MAC HIN@/ 
BIG BOY 


ANY SPEED 
ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A rare seventeenth century print showing the slow, laborious 
method of taking impressions in those days. Notice printed 
sheets hung overhead to dry. 
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Merry Xmas from Cromwell 


Pressmen attention! We have a Christmas gift for 
you in the form of a handy new makeready knife. 
Just clip this part of the ad, write your name and 
address below and mail to The Cromwell Paper Co. 


_ 


THEY DIDN’T NEED 


CROMWELL 
TY¥YMPAN 


Three hundred years ago, nobody 
ever told a printer they wanted that 
job day after tomorrow. 








Printing was a slow, laborious process 
in those days and frequent break- 
downs caused no great concern. 


Rush-rush-rush is the keynote of mod- 
ern high-speed printing. Every delay 
eats up profits and jeopardizes good 
will. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan 
is the best insurance against mechani- 
cal mishaps a printer can buy. Its high 
tensile strength and absolute resis- 
tance to humidity and atmospheric 
changes offer you the ultimate in 
makeready protection. Cromwell 
Tympan takes top press speeds with- 
out flinching and turns out the 400,- 
000th impression as clean and clear 
as the first. 


Remember, Cromwell Tympan is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. It may be 
obtained in rolls or cut and scored for 
all high-speed presses from leading 
paper houses everywhere. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29. S. WHIPPLE ST. 
(0) | (OF -\ © | © rE 0 FO 


+ 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 
Oe Bae (3 7.0 DO) 0 Gans Fae & 









EASY, QUICK CHANGES 


from one type 
to another 


INTERTYPE FEATURES 
which promote 
QUICK CHANGES OF TYPE 


I. Eight-magazine machines. All of the 
new Streamliners can be furnished with four 
main and four side magazines, all at the oper- 
ator’s quick command from his position at 
the keyboard. 


2. Magazine flexibility. Various combina- 
tions of standard and extra-wide magazines 
are available, permitting quick changes from 
small body types to display faces as large as 
30 point in the main magazines. 


3. Two finger-flip levers. On mixer ma- 
chines, the operator changes instantly from 
one type to another. Convenient finger-flip 
levers are provided (see cut) for both main 
and side magazines. 


4. One-handle control. On all multiple- 
magazine Intertypes, one convenient operat- 
ing handle is used for shifting both main and 
side magazines. A handy thumb-operated 
lever changes the action from one stack of 
magazines to the other. 


5. Easy magazine replacements. All mag- 
azines on all of the new Streamliners are very 
easily removed. Light-weight magazines and 
other new features facilitate these changes. 


6. Two separate keyboards are provided 
for main and side magazine operation. Hence 
no extra motions are required in changing 
from main to side magazines, or vice versa, 
and time is saved. 


7. Two-letter display matrices. With this 
new feature, two different type faces are com- 
bined in one font of matrices, enabling the 
operator to change instantly from one face to 
the other without shifting or replacing any 
magazines. 


8. Other quick-change features include an 
automatic selector for mixer machines; auto- 
matic font distinguisher for non-mixer ma- 
chines; and easy changes of mold liners, vise 
jaws. knife block, and universal ejector. 


THE HIGH SPEED of Intertype composition is not a matter 
of keyboard speed alone. On most kinds of work it is due 
largely to the speed with which the operator changes from 
one size or face of type to another. That’s what really 
counts on the cost sheet — particularly in plants which use 


a large variety of type faces. 


MANY OF THE 101 FEATURES of the new Streamlined Inter- 
types were developed primarily to facilitate easy, quick 
changes from one type to another. Some of them are listed 
on this page. Write to Intertype, Brooklyn, New York, for 
information about these and other features of the latest 
Intertypes. You will find—as many others have—that it 


pays to keep in touch with Intertype developments! 


INTERTYPE 


BODON! FAMILY 





